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EDITORIAL 


How Do the 
Ministers Live? 


HE editor of the World Call, that handsome mission- 

ary monthly which the Disciples missionary societies 
publish, is gathering statistics on the support of the min- 
istry. The figures of the denominational year book show 
on their face that the great body of the ministry is resort- 
ing to other means of support to supplement that received 
from the churches. Otherwise there would be far more 
vacant pulpits than there are, for no family either of a 
workingman or of a minister can live on the average 
salary of the Disciples minister, or for that matter, on 
the average salary of the minister of any other evangelical 
denomination. How do they do it? What is the secret 
of the persistence of these men in gospel work against 
these heavy odds? A questionnaire has been sent out 
and the men are asked to return the blanks without signa- 
ture. The envelope in which it is mailed will be destroyed. 
Thus the facts contained will be entirely anonymous. The 
ministers are asked to state the various sources of their 
incomes. This will indicate just how far the church is 
allowing the energy of her men to be diverted from relig- 
ious work to the tasks of tent-cloth-making. The minis- 
ters are asked also to state the amount of their property 
holdings and the amount of their debts, school debts and 
cther debts. When it is learned how many men after 
twenty years still owe the money they borrowed to go to 
college on, something of the hidden tragedy of the manse 
will be revealed. It is not stated what use will be made 
of the facts when they are gathered. They may be used 
to enlighten the leaders who are planning a campaign for 
church pensions. The most obvious use of the facts will 
be to start a campaign for more adequate support of 
the parish minister. The minister has to speak for every 
cause under the sun. Meanwhile no one speaks for him. 


The missionary secretaries tell him he is the key man. 
Yet little is done to keep the key man alive. The problem 
of ministerial support is primary amidst the problems of 
the evangelization of the world, and if the Disciples or 
any other denomination can solve it in any reasonable 
degree the whole round of church interests will be for- 
warded immeasurably. 


Still a Desperate 
Need in China 
VERY remarkable piece of relief work has been 
done in famine stricken China. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has itself done more than ever before in the his- 
tory of that hoary country. It has laid extra taxes, given 
free transportation and raised all the cash by loans its 
credit would permit. America has sent more than $5,000,- 
000, of which amount the Red Cross sent $1,000,000 and 
the American Relief Committee about $3,000,000. It is 
now estimated that three dollars will save a life until the 
harvest. The American churches, as such, have sent a 
little under $1,000,000. This does not represent all they 
have done as many have sent their contributions through 
the relief committee instead of through their missionary 
organizations. A dollar sent by the Christian people 
through their missionary societies represents a good deal 
more than famine relief; it represents, in a visualized 
manner to those helped, the fact that American relief is 
emphatically Christian benevolence. That fact impressed 
upon the mind of China will do more to help the mission- 
ary cause than any other one single thing could do just 
now. The church does not take initiative in such things as 
this often enough. It is so busy looking after denomina- 
tional missionary and benevolent enterprises that its lead- 
ers all too often fear the instrusion of emergency cam- 
paigns lest they disturb the regular inflow of funds for 
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established work. It would be great gain to the church to 
be found always ahead in such philanthropies. It has the 
organizations already set up and working and could thus 
undertake the initiative better than others. Ninety per 
cent of all such funds are contributed by church folk, and 
Christianity should have full credit through its church 
organizations. There is still a population of 5,000,000 to 
be saved from starvation. The work is still in desperate 


need. 


Chinese Minister 
Honored in America 
INISTER ALFRED S. SZE of China has been 
given the freedom of the three great cities in Ameri- 
ca, which makes him for the present one of the most 
popular foreign representatives in this country. In recent 
weeks he has abandoned his post at Washington, and gone 
to various large cities in this country where be has a:ldcress- 
ed thousands of people on the matter of Chini famine re- 
lief. The full approval of our own federal authorities has 
been given to the work of Minister Sze. In the course of 
his travels many dramatic incidents have occurred. So- 
ciety ladies have given their jewels and the sympathy of 
the people has been expressed in many other striking 
events. In not a cities the women of the 
churches have taken up the cause of selling famine relief 
stamps. Each three cent stamp is the equivalent of sub- 
sistence for a human being for a whole day. 


few 


There are a 


few people callous enough to assert that they will not 


give anything to keep a Chinaman alive. This racial 
prejudice is backed up by every-day stinginess, and indi- 
cates how far we are yet from a universa! consciousness 
of the brotherhood of man. America has given this year 
to many relief funds. This has been done in the face of 
war taxes and financial depression. While so many forces 
are operating to accentuate the war-passion and national- 
ism, these great relief funds have been an avenue of ex- 
pression for the millions in America who would rather 
spend their money on bread for the starving than for 
bombing planes and battleships. 


The Birthday of 
Florence Nightingale 

OSPITALS in America have properly made the 

birthday of Florence Nightingale the occasion of an 
annual campaign of publicity in behalf of their work. In 
many cities this year May 12 was the commencement day 
for hospital training schools. The public was invited into 
the hospitals and shown the equipment with which the 
sick are brought back to health again. Special effort has 
been made this year to interest high school graduates in the 
profession of nursing, The recruiting of the nursing pro- 
fession has gone on only haltingly in recent years, and 
nearly every hospital finds itself in dire straits at the busy 
time of year for help. In Chicago the board of health has 
been compelled to recruit and train short course nurses 
who can go into the homes of those unable to pay the 
fees of the registered nurse. The modern hospital move- 
ment is largely the work of the church. In many large 
cities, the great majority of hospital accommodations are 
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those which are provided by Christian charity. The per- 
sonnel of the nursing force is also predominantly Chris- 
tian. The care of the sick is peculiarly a Christian duty 
and it is Christian women who respond to this call of duty, 
The so-called “city hospital” often has its charity work 
almost entirely financed by the gifts of the churches, 
Though organized in a seemingly secular way, the work 
that is not on a purely business basis is that which is paid 
for by the gifts of the churches. One of the urgent tasks 
of Christain benevolence is to enlarge the institutions now 
operating, and to establish many new ones where they are 
greatly needed. Some denominations use their national 
organization of benevolence to carry on hospital work. 
Other organizations leave this task to local initiative. Here 
is a field, if there is any field, where interdenominational 
cooperation should result in a stronger Protestant work, 


Forcing Opium 
on China 

HE International Reform Bureau has been gathering 

information on the revival of the opium traffic in 

China and finds that the responsibility rests primarily upon 
Japan and Great Britain, but that our own country is not 
without guilt. It is a moral tragedy that after a great peo- 
ple have arisen to such moral heights as to banish the 
opium vice stronger nations should conspire to pull her 
down again. Above all it is a moral tragedy that the two 
foremost Christian nations in the world should be parties 
to the wrong. While we do not directly market the poisons 
in China, we do sell to the Japanese, who are the peddlers 
of the drug, taking advantage of their territorial rights 
and of their new aggressions in Shantung and Manchuria. 
In five months enough opium and morphine was shipped 
out of Seattle to give everyone of the 60,000,000 users in 
China a smoke a day for a week. For generations the In- 
dian opium trade was fixed upon China. It was on ac- 
count of it that the Opium War was fought more than 
three quarters of a century ago, England joining forces 
with the government to put down the rebellion. Hong- 
kong has been the seat of traffic for generations and the 
Indian government has been the recipient of large taxes 
from the traffic carried on from there through Hongkong 
and the treaty ports of China. There is now before con- 
gress a bill known as the Jones-Miller bill that will, if 
passed into law, make it unlawful to export morphine, 
heroin or other derivatives of opium. The opium mer- 
chant undoes much that the missionary accomplishes. One 
of the valuable services the churches at home can render 
is to push this bill through congress. 


The New 
Field Museum 


N Monday of last week there was opened to private 
inspection, upon invitation to a select list of citizens, 

the Field Museum of Natural History, the successor to the 
Field Columbian Museum of World’s Fair fame. At the 
close of the exposition of 1893, Marshall Field was ap- 
proached by a committee of interetsed men who thought 
that the remarkable collection of materials gathered for 
exhibit during the exposition ought not to be dispersed, 
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hut retained in a permanent collection, to be augmented 
from year to year, They proposed that one hundred thou- 
sand dollars be raised for the purpose, and asked Mr. Field 
to contribute one-tenth of the sum. He told them to come 
tack in a week for his answer. When they met him next 
he made the offer of one million dollars for a really great 
museum on strictly modern lines, and with an adequate 
and accessible building. That was in 1893. Up to the 
tme of his death Mr. Field’s gifts to the enterprise 
amounted to a million and a half. His will provided four 
millions for a building, and an equal sum for maintenance 
endowment. This majestic plan is now realized, and the 
Field Museum is already the third in magnitude among the 
great museums of the world, being exceeded in size only 
ty the British Museum founded in 1753, and the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York. Already the 
collections of jewels, minerals, birds, animals, boats, pago- 
das, idols, totems, monuments, mummies, anthropological 
casts, costumes, botanical specimens, and endless other 
objects of interest, are valued at more than fifteen millions 
of dollars. For six years the beautiful marble building has 
been in process of construction, at the south end of Grant 
Park. It is just east of the Illinois Central station, which 
is soon to disappear to make room for the new union 
station of modern and companionable architectural de- 
sign. Wonderful as are the collections, the structure in 
which they are housed is even more of a marvel. From 
this time on no visitor to Chicago should miss the chance 
to see the greatest assembly of natural science materials in 
the western hemisphere, and one of the three greatest 
museums in the world, 


Vermont Amends 
the Sunday Law 


HE amendment of the Sunday law of Vermont looks 

like the passing of the old time Christian Sunday. In 
reality it means moral progress in that state. The old law 
forbade all games on Sunday. In recent years games of 
baseball were publicly advertised for Sunday and admis- 
sion charged. When the officials arrested the baseball 
players, the golf players were also arrested. No jury 
could be found to convict either group. The law was 
therefore nullified by the fact that the people refused to en- 
force it. The state legislature recognized that this con- 
dition was bad for the state. Respect for the law was 
broken down by having laws upon the statute book which 
could not be enforced. The new law provides that no 
games shall be played for which an ‘admission is charged. 
When recreation becomes a business, it must submit to the 
law regulating all other forms of business. This kind of 
istinetion seems at the present time about the only one that 
can gain support from the majority of the American peo- 
ple. Millions of our people have come from continental 
Europe. To them Sunday sports seem quite legiti- 
mate. Meanwhile the evangelical churches will do well to 
make a distinction between what may be enforced by law 
in the matter of Sunday observance and what should be 
left to the action of the individual conscience. To the 
thurches it will not seem right to sacrifice the worship of 
God on Sunday either for gold or baseball. The Lord’s 
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day comes to us as an opportunity for spiritual growth 
and to use it for smaller purposes is to miss the best things 
in life. Let the law of the state protect workers from ex- 
pioitation on Sunday, by closing business and industry, but 
the conscience of the individual may still have free play 
in the use of Sunday, recognizing always, on the other 
side, the equal right of Christian and ethical agencies to 
carry on a process of educating the public conscience to 
desire to make the best possible use of the day. 


Religious Persecution 
In Russia 


HE revolution in Russia is running true to form. 
Learning nothing from the French revolution of 
more than a hundred years ago, the revolutionary leaders 
are once more persecuting the church. The free sects 
that have never been connected with the czarist regime 
complain that under the soviet government they have even 
less liberty than under the czar, and many of these Chris- 
tians went to Siberia for Christ’s sake during the reign 
of Nicholas. The leaders of the most religious country 
in all Christendom are trying to abolish religion and es- 
tablish in its place a barren materialism and an ugly 
tyranny. History tells a clear story of what happens to 
such governments. It requires no outside intervention. The 
peasants of Russia are in an overwhelming majority. The 
food supply is in their hands, Their religious conscience 
will endure only so much outrage—then the beginning of 
the end will be seen. The United States has demonstrated 
that it is possible for a nation to disestablish religion and 
survive. But human history has no example of a people 
that has long maintained a national life without religion. 
Such a thing would be an innovation in the life of the 
world. The unhappy leaders of Russia, having but little 
respect for history, insist upon carrying on old experiments 
whose formulas are now known to all the world, instead of 
trying truly new experiments. Meanwhile the attitude 
of the Christian world must be one of waiting. The blood 
of every martyr in Russia will give fresh vitality to a 
church which was threatened with death by inanition. In 
the end Russia will be both free and Christian, and that 
without any military aid from the outside. But the pray- 
ers of the Christian world should go up for those who are 
these days giving fresh testimony of the power that Christ 
still holds over human hearts and lives. 


What Shall Children 
Do in Vacation Time? 


HE child labor laws of Illinois and other states have 

been a great boon to the children, but a new problem 
has been created by their operation. What shall the 
children do in the summertime when there is no session of 
the public school? It is well known to the workers in the 
juvenile court that at this particular time of year the 
maximum amount of juvenile delinquency appears. There 
are play grounds in Chicago and other large cities but not 
enough to serve the great population of children, for, as 
statistics show, they will not travel more than a half a 
mile to a playground. The churches have in recent years 
been undertaking to meet this need in some measure by 
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the vacational school. Last year there was a total enroll- 
ment of 21,400 children in the vacation Bible schools of 
Chicago. The number of schools conducted was 164, and 
the average expense to each school was $124. The work 
is headed up by the Chicago Church Federation. The va- 
cation Bible school does not spend all of the forenoon in 
religious instruction. Many of the manual arts are taught, 
and various kinds of recreation are provided. The chil- 
dren receive as much religious instruction each day as they 
can assimilate. There is a generous use of religious music. 
Habit talks are given by those expert in such instruction. 
‘Lhe teachers are paid a modest stipend and in this way 
regular service is secured. The schools are non-sectarian 
in character and are so conducted as to make a special 
appeal to the immigrant, Last year only 60 per cent of the 
enrollment in the schools gave a preference for Protestant 
churches, although all the schools were conducted in Pro- 
testant church buildings. The number of nationalities re- 
ported was 35. The daily vacation Bible school idea is 
practicable in smaller cities. It helps in some measure to 
solve the problem of adequate religious instruction for the 
young. The Sunday school period is not long enough, and 
the public schools are prohibited by law from teaching the 
Bible. In consequence the daily vacation Bible school is 
an important factor in making the Christian citizens of the 
future. 


Labor Disturbance 
Over the World 


HE British are just now worrying through a strike 
which threatened to grow into a revolution. Had the 
three big unions continued to cogperate, it is impossible to 
foresee what the issue would have been. The coal miners 
had a program for the nationalization of the mines which 
was clearly socialistic in character. The British mind is 
not very keen over socialism, particularly in view of the 
common interpretation of events in Russia. The working 
class was not willing to stand together behind a socialistic 
program and the strike failed. In America there are a 
number of strikes and lockouts in progress at the present 
time. The issue is not primarily wages but hours. The 
printers demand that the working week should be cut down 
from 48 hours to 44. Having achieved the eight hour 
day, they are now seeking a further limitation in the hours 
of labor. At the same time the employers are seeking to 
accomplish a cut in wages, with the result that negotia- 
tions have come to a deadlock. In Chicago the building 
trades have refused to accept a cut in wages from $1.25 
per hour. Many of the bosses have been charging the time 
cf decorators to the house owner at the rate of $1.75 per 
hour. Unskilled labor has been receiving 70 cents per 
With the city full of unemployed men, the bosses 
have asserted that the price of unskilled labor is too high. 
In the stock yards a strike of the men who drive the cat- 
tle from pen to pen has resulted in a quick defeat for the 
men. 


hour. 


The employer insists upon guaging wages accord- 
ing to the law of supply and demand. The workingmen 
assert that wages should be guaged by a standard of living 
and the current level of prices. Though food has come 
down, there has been but slight reduction in clothing, while 
there has been an increase in rents which tends to eat up 
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all the savings resulting from cheaper food and clothing. 
The employee will not be content with lower wages and the 
equivalent of the war time living costs. The controversies 
of the year will challenge America to look deep at the un- 
derlying principles of the labor problem. 


The Y M C A and Industry 


ECENT contributions to the correspondence col- 
umns of The Christian Century have discussed some 
of the phases of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciation’s policy in reference to the industrial situation. Par- 
ticularly significant have been those of Mr. Messer of 
Chicago Association, and Mr. Lewis of Cleveland. These 
aie both men in high official relation to the Y. M. C. A, 
and yet they appear to represent decidedly different atti- 
tudes toward the problems which the Association and many 
other organizations are facing in the industrial realm. We 
are not here concerned with the particular statements made 
in those two letters, but with the general conditions con- 
fronting the Christian conscience today. 

The traditional attitude of the Association has been one 
of earnest desire to reach men in all ranges of business an 
industrial activity with a vital message regarding their 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare. For a 
long time this involved no consideration of the issues which 
were increasingly dividing people into the two groups oj 
capital and labor respectively. It was felt by the Associa- 
tion that it could maintain a position of neutrality, and need 
not commit itself on questions that were becoming acute 
in the world of industrialism. It was the purpose of the 
organization to enlist the interest of the proprietors and 
teanagers of large industrial plants in the welfare of the 
men they employed, and thus promote the best interests 
of all. 

Very much has been done in the furtherance of these 
programs of good feeling and helpful relationship. Much 
cf the welfare work in factories and industrial communi- 
ties has been stimulated by the Y. M. C. A., and has 
aroused the approval and even the enthusiasm of men 
of wealth who have become generous contributors to it. 
From many points of view it would seem as though the 
improvements made in working conditions, and the gen- 
erous provisions made in behalf of working people, ought 
to satisfy all concerned. There is a certain surprise and 
resentment on the part of the employing and administra- 
tive class when further modifications of the old system are 
demanded. And in a very real sense the Association men 
of the old school, whose best friends have been the better 
type of industrial captains, have shared this view. They 
have felt that labor ought to be satisfied with the conces- 
sions made to it ; and, much more to the point, they believ ed 
that the Association ought not to concern itself with mat- 
tcrs which were at issue between employers and employees. 
That was the danger zone, into which they did not care 
to penetrate. 

For this reason they preferred the very mild and color- 
less statement prepared for incorporation in the resolu- 
tions of the last general convention of the Association held 
ir Detroit, to the somewhat more specific, though still 
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extremely moderate, industrial platform of the Federal 
(ouncil of Churches. But the latter was called for from 
the floor of the convention, and by an overwhelming vote 
was adopted as the voice of the organization on industrial 
matters. This was clear indication of the fact that the 
rank and file of Association men wish to stand with the 
forward-looking religious bodies, like the Presbyterians, 
the Methodists, the Baptists and several others, who are no 
longer contented to seek for neutral zones of safety and 
non-committal in the present agitation. They are ready 
to take up matters involving the problems of collective 
bargaining, profit sharing, the sharing of shop control, the 
minimum wage, cooperative ownership and similar issues 
of current significance, and they know that the churches 
are involved in such questions whether they wish it or not. 

It is not to be doubted that a very large section of the 
world of capital and industrial management is still com- 
mitted to the belief that the church has nothing to do with 
such matters and ought to keep out of all entangling al- 
lances with either group in the industrial struggle. These 
are the men who furnish large sums of money for Y. M. C. 
A. support. It is not surprising that their opinion should 
have weight with Association leaders. There are many 
men in the churches, whose interests lie in the manufac- 
turing area, who resent all effort on the part of the 
churches to ascertain the actual facts which are at the 
base of industrial unrest. They are frankly of the opinion 
that the ethics of Jesus have nothing to do with business, 
and that to attempt to apply them to industrial matters is 
a dangerous approach to radicalism. In such a tense 
time, conservative Association leaders take refuge in an 
imaginary zone of safety, where all such discussions are 
evoided. But this is a futile and impossible policy. 

The time has come when thoughtful men of all creeds 
and professions must choose between the illogical and inde- 
iensible attitude of non-committal and that of aware and 
anxious consideration of the merits of the industrial agita- 
tion. The latter is the position of the leading denomina- 
tions of Protestantism, and even of the usually conserva- 
tive National Catholic Council, as well as the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. It is the stand taken by 
the Federal Council of Churches through its Commission 
on Social Service, simply because the cooperating denomi- 
nations of which it is composed demand a policy of intel- 
ligent leadership in industrial affairs, as well as in mat- 
ters of evangelism and Christian education. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with great caution and in 
response to a sense of duty to its own very large member- 
ship in industry, took the step of undertaking a first hand 
study of industrial conditions as they affected young wom- 
en. And the progressive element in the Y. M. C. A. is 
coming rapidly to the same conviction that the opportunity 
of the churches and of all the Christian organizations is 
te be met only by an intelligent inquiry into the merits 
of the controversies between capital and labor. 

This attitude of awareness and solicitude is termed radi- 
calism by some of the employers of America, who have or- 
ganized a campaign to beat back the oncoming wave of 
social concern, and who would like to restore the stand-pat 
conditions of unconcern which prevailed in industry before 
the war. They concede the fact that if one is to apply the 
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principles of our Lord to social problems their policies of 
reaction are in danger. One of their recent pronounce- 
ments in criticism of a Christian leader who had written on 
the social responsibilities of the hour, includes these words 
of astonishing frankness: “He intimated that the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ should be brought into the industrial 
fields and that the cardinal principles set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount should be injected by the churches 
into industrial relations.” It is in protest against such 
wise and timely efforts to interpret the gospel in industrial 
as well as personal terms that the present campaigns of 
misrepresentation and detraction are being conducted by 
certain capitalistic publications against the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

In the light of these and many other similar facts it is 
interesting to learn that one of the very foremost leaders 
of the Association movement, whose voice has been heard 
in eloquent pleas for personal conversion and for mission- 
ary enthusiasm all round the world, has recently announc- 
ed that he would henceforth devote all his time to the 
presentation of the industrial question throughout the 
country, and that if this policy was disapproved by the Y. 
M. C. A, he was ready to sever his connection with the 
organization. Much to the surprise of many who were 
persuaded that the Association would be unwilling to as- 
sume such risks, the proposal was approved by a very 
large majority of the various governing boards. This is a 
partial assurance at least of alignment with the forward 
moving Christian forces of the age in the effort, not to 
seek a zone of safety, but to assume the sert of leadership 
which in other fields the Association has so nobly held. 

If the Y. M. C. A. in the spirit of fearless confidence in 
its mission and the holy message it mediates to men and 
boys, is willing to face the industrial issue, the most seri- 
ous one of the present generation, it has stii! a great min- 
istry of light and leading for the coming generation. But 
if in a spirit of timidity and blind subservience to a capi- 
talism which is willing to contribute to its treasury as long 
as it keeps silence on vital themes, it seeks to save its own 
life and hold a position of neutrality on an issue which is 
irrepressible in the present hour, it will forfeit inuch of 
the confidence which it has so fully enjoyed, and will be 
smitten with the mildew of ineffectiveness in a moment of 
supreme opportunity. 


The Sunset That Followed Us 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
[conve came for me an Automobile, that it might 


convey me unto another City, where they desired me 

to speak upon an Afternoon. And the daughter of 
the daughter of Keturah desired that she might go with 
me. 

And I said, Let her go. There will be a long ride, and 
a long program; but we shall have a good time. 

And when her mother consented, then did the little 
maiden weep. For she said, I want to go, but it is Very 
Far and Very Long. 

And I said, Weep not. Thus doth thy Grandmother ever 
when a Good Thing cometh her way, and she considereth 
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whether it will cost a Dollar that she might give to the 
Poor, or cause her to be absent froma Missionary Meeting. 

And we had a Great Ride for an hundred and three 
score furlong. And when we arrived in the place of 
Assembly, then the little maiden sat on the Front Seat 
among people whom she had never seen before and looked 
up at her Grandfather and was not afraid. 

And we drove back as the sun went down, and she 
watched the Sunset out of the back window of the Car, 
and she said, See, Grandpa, the Sunset is following us; it 
is just a Mile Behind us. 

Now on that day she had learned how far a Mile is, for 
' had showed her certain Barns and Houses and other 
things that were a Mile away. Therefore did she know 
how far away the Sunset was. 

And she said, The Sun is going to sleep, but see how 
beautiful it is. 
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And it was even so. For as the Sun grew more sleepy, 
it smiled as its eyelids drooped, and the West was very 
Beautiful with the Happy Farewell of the Sleepy Sun, 
And the little maiden thought she had never seen anything 
so wonderful. 

So we came again unto our home as the night came on, 
and the little maiden was so weary she could hardly open 
her mouth to eat her Bread and Milk before she went to 
Bed; and she scarce touched the Pillow till she was fast 
asleep. 

And I thought of the Adventures of faith that our 
Heavenly Father doth invite us to undertake, and how 
far they seem and how perilous, so that we weep even while 
we desire them. For so do folk at Weddings and at the 
other solemn and wonderful experiences of life. But there 
is a blessing that followeth all the way, and is never so 
much as a Mile Distant. 


VERSE 


Magnificat 
(The Prayer of a Converted Papist) 
IGHT! blessed light! The fear and groping past— 
Veils of Tradition torn from Truth at last! 
I see as chaff beneath that burning ray 
The sacerdotal pomp consumed away. 
Oh God! how infinitesimal the soul 
That would confine thee to the musty scroll 
Of priestly dogma, or the crumbling bands 
Of images and altars carved with hands! 
How starved was I who sought the spirit’s needs 
With dismal chants and by the counted beads, 
And bowed before, in dark and narrow tryst, 
The self-appointed usurper of Christ! 
I thought I knew thee then, Oh Sacred Heart; 
"Twas but an idol of my fancy’s art— 
Like her who, morbid, to the graveyard fled, 
I sought the Living One among the dead. 


Free! I am free, thy fullness to imbibe, 
And all the praise to thee would I ascribe, 
Unleashed from ritualism’s cold restraints, 
Nor share again my homage with the saints 
Or that fictitious queen to whom the See 
Would force me down on sacrilegious knee. 
The souls departed live, but need no more 
Our earthly intercession. Gone before 
Have they into the precinct which is thine; 
Shall we presume to bribe the Judge Divine? 
Alas, we have enough to do to pray 


For those whose feet still falter on the way! 


Thou, God, no fetish art, or potent charm 

Which Caesar’s coin need buy to banish harm; 
Nor yet a prince, in temporal splendor ’rayed, 
Of some vain hierarchy by mortals made. 

Thy greatness wants no temple which must fall— 


But oh! what human columns, fair and tall, 

To stand when time shall yield its final hour, 

Eternal emblems of thy gracious power! 

So let my life thy burning taper be, 

My prayers the incense I would waft to thee; 

So let me find thine altar in the mart 

Of human need, nor seek Thee drawn apart, 

There lay my sacrifice—oh, Great World-Heart! 
Epna Marte Le Narr. 


I Saw God Wash the World 


SAW God wash the world last night 
| With His sweet showers on high, 
And then, when morning came, I saw 

Him hang it out to dry. 


He washed each tiny blade of grass 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung his showers against the hill, 
And swept the billowing sea. 


The white rose is a cleaner white, 
The red rose is more red, 

Since God washed every fragrant face 
And put them all to bed. 


There’s not a bird; there’s not a bee 
That wings along the way 
But is a cleaner bird and bee 
Than it was yesterday, 


I saw God wash the world last night. 
Ah, would He had washed me 

As clean of all my dust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree. 


WILiiaM L., STIDGER. 
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Maude A. Royden 


Third Article in Series on “Some Living Masters of the Pulpit” 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


our generation was discovered is after this manner. 

As had been anticipated both by myself and by the 
officers of the City Temple, it soon became plain that I 
inust have a colleague in my work. Indeed, it had been 
so agreed before I landed in England, and as a condition 
of my acceptance of the Temple ministry. The strain of 
three sermons each week, with so many outside demands, 
had taxed the strength of a giant like Dr. Parker—who 
often enough “warmed over” old material on a Thursday 
—and it had nearly killed R. J. Campbell. Besides, invi- 
tations were pouring in upon me from all over the king- 
dom, and the City Temple people sympathized entirely with 
my plan for a larger ministry of interpretation between 
the two countries. But to find a colleague was no easy 
undertaking—so many preachers were already at the war 
that churches had to double up. 


| HE story of how the greatest woman preacher of 


THE NEW LIFE OF WOMAN 


Since England was at that time a world of women, and 
woman was entering upon a life new and strange and 
difficult, it seemed to me that if a great woman of genius 
could be found the problem would be solved. Such a 
thing could not have been done before the war without a 
hubbub of eriticism, and it would have been denounced 
as a Yankee innovation. But the war had changed every- 
thing. Woman had been in revolt; now she was triumph- 
ant, the vote, about which there had been so much bother, 
having become a mere bagatelle to be taken for granted. 
She had shown her worth in the war, taking the place of 
man even in hard, heavy work. There was need of a 
woman of vision to interpret the new life of woman, its 
spiritual meaning no less than its obligations and aspira- 
tions, if only the right one could be found to meet the need. 

Of women preachers there had been a few in England 
tefore, and many in America—from the days of Mary 
Livermore down—but on neither side of the Atlantic had 
any woman ever been chosen as a regular assistant in a 
great city pulpit. Fearsome things were prophesied of so 
revolutionary an arrangement; even a few of the City 
Temple folk hesitated, much depending, as they said, upon 
the woman selected. Fortunately we found in Miss Maude 
A. Royden the woman exactly fitted by genius, by train- 
ing, by temperament, and by courage to attempt a great 
work and do it. Yet, as a fact, though devout almost to 
asceticism, she had never tried to preach, and apparently 
had not thought of doing so, knowing, as a loyal daughter 
of the church of England, that she would not be allowed to 
preach in her own communion. She did not know whether 
she could preach or not. Nor did we. Finally, not with- 
out misgiving and much persuasion, she agreed to try, 
and, as all now know, the attempt was brilliantly vindi- 
cated. The secular press welcomed the innovation with 
enthusiasm, and even the religious papers—with excep- 
tions, of course, chiefly among the Anglican journals— 


accepted it as an inevitable “sign of the times,” watching 
the experiment with interest and concern. 

Sunday after Sunday large congregations gathered to 
hear Miss Royden, some drawn by curiosity at first, but all 
remained to pray; and if the majority of her audiences 
were women, it was to be noted that many men in khaki 
found her preaching a blessing. Naturally, in private, I 
had to bear the brunt of criticism, in a flood of letters 
sometimes angry, and often ugly. Of course the words 
of St. Paul about women keeping silence in church were 
worn threadbare—so few knew what he meant—and the 
gibe of Dr. Johnson about a woman preaching being like 
a dog trying to walk on his hind legs was not forgotten. 
More than one letter feminded me of the dictum of Mon- 
taigne that “women are hardly fit to treat on matters of 
theology”; and so it went, with much ridicule of “petti- 
coats in the pulpit.” One Anglican layman did, however, 
modify the saying of Henry Sidgwick for my benefit: 
“Of course, it’s nonsense, but it’s the right kind of non- 
sense.” As often as I met the Bishop of London, his chief 
concerns seem to be whether Miss Royden actually stood 
in the pulpit of the City Temple, and whether or not she 
wore a hat! It did not matter; I was content to let facts 
refute folly, and Miss Royden soon made her place in what 
proved to be her rightful sphere. 


SHOWER OF CRITICISM 


The daughter of Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., formerly 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, in a home at once high church 
and ultra tory, Miss Royden was born to a life of wealth, 
luxury, and culture. Like Beatrice she might have said, 
“Then there was a star danced and under it I was born”; 
but it was a pilgrim star making her a pioneer, a radical, 
a reformer, a leader of unpopular causes. Unlike Beatrice, 
She did not feel the sadness of the world only when she 
was asleep; the more awake she was the more she felt it, 
though never in a way to becloud a spirit to whom joy 
was native, beauty a sacrament, and life an adventure and 
a challenge. She was educated at Cheltenham College, 
going later into residence at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
where she took honors in modern history. After some 
work done in the slums of Liverpool and in a midland 
country parish, she became the first woman lecturer under 
the Oxford University Extension scheme, her subjects be- 
ing history and literature. Always her interest lay less 
with the classes than with the masses, where, as Dostoe- 
vski, her favorite novelist, had shown, so much of divin- 
ity is to be found. 

For some years Miss Royden devoted herself to the 
cause of the enfranchisement of women, and as. editor of 
The Common Cause, she very soon won a place of lead- 
ership in the law abiding suffrage movement. To a smaller 
public she was known as an original thinker, an expert in 
all matters relating to the life of woman and child—having 
much the same position in England that Miss Jane Addams 
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has long held in America—and a writer in behalf of a new 
internationalism. Indeed, she was a pleader for all great 
human causes, but especially for a purer social life, based, 
not upon legalisms, but upon a higher standard, equal for 
men and women, in morals, health, and culture. Yet, dur- 
ing all those labors and agitations, she kept an inviolate 
altar in her heart—true to the church in spite of its laggard 
and reluctant interest in prophetic human enterprises— 
uniting the devotion of a saint with a flaming social pas- 
sion, and keeping both in poise by a dauntless faith, a calm 
reasonableness, and a rich and sparkling humor. 


AN ALTAR IN THE HEART 

Frail of figure, slight unspeakably, with a limp in her 
gait, as an orator Miss Royden is unique in her simplicity 
—direct, forthright, winsome. She reminds me more of 
Frances Willard—‘St. Frances, of Evanston,” as I love to 
call her—than anyone I remember to have heard, albeit 
with more verve and fire. Rich, mellow, unfaltering, her 
voice is singularly revealing, her articulation perfect, and, 
without a trace of sentimentality, she speaks to the heart. 
There is no shrillness in her eloquence, no impression of 
strain, no affectation. 
of long practice, in a style more conversational than ora- 
torical, and is more at home in an assembly where the 
people can answer back, whether on a chair at the street 
corner, or at a conference of a band of rescue workers, or 
wherever the common people foregather. 

At first she was not at home in the pulpit of the City 
Temple, until! she started an after meeting in which her 
hearers could have their say, discussing questions sug- 
gested by the sermon, or the problems of the religious life. 
Some of her epigrams are unforgettable in their quick- 


She speaks with the exquisite ease 


sighted summing up of situations, as when she said in the 
Royal Albert Hall, to the horror of deans and bishops: 
is the party at 
One secret of her influence and power may be 
found in the faith thus confessed: “I am convinced that 
what I can see others can see, and nothing will persuade 
me that the world is not ready for an ideal for which I 
am ready.” 


“The church of England conservative 


” 


prayer 


Untrained in theology—which some hold to 
be an advantage—she deals with the old issues of faith 
as an educated, spiritually minded woman in sensitive 
contact with life, inspired by a lofty faith and guided by a 
sanctified common sense worth more than much dogma. 
She casts aside the “muffled Christianity” which Wells 
once described as the religion of the well to do classes, 
holding resignation to be “a detestable virtue,’ however 
canonical, if it means that worship is to be an opiate and 
the sermon a dose of soothing syrup. Not only stimulat- 
ing but provocative—seldom provoking—it is no wonder 
that she shocked many of the staid, unco-respectable folk 
when she made her advent in the City Temple. 

Nothing was plainer than that the best way for me to 
help Miss Royden was to let her be entirely free, and I 
did so. Usually we had a conference once a month, or 
more often in case of emergency, and we never had but 
one difference of judgment—regarding sending a petition 
trom the City Temple to the British government to lift the 
blockade, which, as an American citizen, I could not do, 
though I assured her she was free to denounce the block- 
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ade as she liked. Not the least important feature of the 
work of Miss Royden at the Temple, aside from the three 
services a month which she conducted, was what I called 
her “clinic”; that is, two or three days a week when she 
was in attendance at the City Temple, acting as guide, con- 
fidant and friend to hundreds of women, and as pnest 
and confessor to not a few. Here she did what no man 
born may ever hope to do. Woman can comfort and 
counsel woman in a way unique. Tactful, large souled, 
wisely sympathetic, she entered deeply into the problems 
of those who consulted her, gaining a clear insight into the 
real needs of the modern soul astray in its own life—wist- 
ful, lonely, troubled, longing for an experimental sense 
of spiritual reality, yet only half willing to submit to the 
discipline of the quest. It meant much to young women 
bewildered by perplexity, or broken by bereavement, to 
meet and take counsel with a woman like Miss Royden. 
And this ministry of conference and confession reacted, 
in turn, upon her preaching, making it peculiarly effective 
in meeting the issues, both spiritual and social, confront- 
ing present day womanhood. 

There was a brief outcry of criticism when Miss Royden 
christened a child one Sunday—a service performed with 
such grace and impressiveness that it was not soon for- 
gotten—but not for long. Personally I should have been 
giad to have had her administer the Lord’s Supper, but 
she thought it best not to do so, lest it expose her to 
rebuke, if not to discipline, by the authorities of the Angli- 
can church, to which she remained loyal, and which re- 
sented her ministry in the City Temple. Indeed, the 
Bishop of London inhibited her from conducting a Good 
Friday service in one of the churches under his 
obedience, to the horror of multitudes of Christian people 
who felt that on that day, of all days, no voice of prayer 
should be hushed. 


THE WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 

It was an honor to have a colleague so gifted and so 
gracious, and our fellowship was the more completely 
harmonious, no doubt, because each could do what the 
other could not do. As the war went on, bringing a still 
further degradation of morals in respect to the relations 
of the sexes, more than one issue came up with which 
Miss Royden could deal in a manner impossible to any 
man. She showed how a woman of ethereal refinement 
and spirituality, while speaking plainly, can handle such 
delicate and difficult subjects as no man can do. In short, 
the woman insight, the woman touch, the woman point 
of view was needed in the pulpit, as elsewhere, and it 
added to the City Temple ministry a hint of that beautiful 
thing which we feel in the Gospel of St. Luke. Anyway, 
1 gave a great woman a great opportunity, to which she 
measured up, vindicating the possibilities of a woman of 
genius in the service of the Christian ministry; and to- 
gether we gave an example of that Christian unity of 
which we heard so much and saw so little. 

The ministry of Miss Royden at the City Temple— 
memorable in many ways, especially during the dreadful 
days of war—terminated with my own. She did not 
wish to embarrass my successor, and she feared that no 
British minister would work with her as I had done. 
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Later she and Dr. Darmer, of King’s College, held ser- 
vices in the Kensington Town Hall with conspicuous suc- 
cess—he speaking in the afternoons and she in the even- 
ings. Today she is a preacher with a large audience, 
which follows her wherever she goes, to whom no church 
will open its doors—a strange situation at a time when so 
many churches, both Anglican and free, are empty! It is 
nothing less than a reproach to the church of every name 
and order that the greatest woman preacher in the world 
should thus be an outcast, a wanderer. Whatever may be 
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her future, it was the City Temple that discovered her as 
a preacher and gave her an opportunity equal to her 
powers. There, in a setting and service often described— 
never more vividly, albeit with Anglican condescension, 
than by Archibald Marshall in his story, “The Greatest 
of These”—the dark little woman in the big white pulpit 
seemed in accord with the fitness of things; and her genius 
shone as a light of God in the cruel days of war and the 
ctill more cruel days of 
followed. 


rancor and reaction which 


The Denominational School 


By Peter Ainslie 


who played together, attended school together and 

lived in each other’s homes as though the home of 
each were the common property of all four. Apparently 
they had in themselves the seeds of lifetime friendships un- 
til they were sent to their respective denominational 
schools—Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist and Dis- 
ciple. That somewhat isolated each from the other, so 
that on returning home during vacation their friendships 
were not quite as cordial as formerly. 

Later each entered the ministry of his respective denom- 
ination and this removed them still further from each 
other. The new made Roman Catholic priest claimed his 
denomination to be the church and his three separated 
brethren of other denominations to be living in schism 
and therefore out of the church. The new made Episcopal 
priest claimed his denomination to be the church, looking 
somewhat anxiously toward the new made priest of the 
Kkoman Catholic church, who, however, did not recognize 
his priesthood, and looking rather indifferently toward the 
iwo ministers of the two Protestant bodies, which he 
termed the sects. The new made Baptist minister claimed 
lis denomination to be the apostolic church, refusing his 
three friends of the other three denominations and all other 
Christians the Lord’s Supper, which, however, neither the 
Roman Catholic nor Episcopal priest recognized as the 
Lord’s Supper. He further rebaptized all who sought 
membership in the Baptist church, whether they had been 
baptized by sprinkling, pouring or immersion. The new 
made Disciple minister claimed his denomination to be the 
restoration of the primitive church, allowing all Christians 
at the Lord’s Supper, however, but no one of his three 
friends would come. At the same time he refused member- 
ship in his church to all who had not been baptized by 
immersion and maintained a critical attitude toward his 
three friends of the other Christian bodies which he desig- 
nated as the denominations. 


| AM told that there lived in a village in Texas four boys, 


A GRIM PICTURE 

This is the grim picture of the educational system of 
rigid denominationalism with its thorns unconcealed and 
its barren waste uncovered. In relating this instance, 


Originally read before the Church History Club of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


v. hich can be duplicated many times in principle through- 
out the world, I would not have you to think that I have 
in mind the slightest idea of reflecting on the denomina- 
tions named as though they were sinners above all others. 
Similar instances have singled out other denominations. 
The whole church is involved in this practice, some per- 
laps not quite as denominational as others, but all are 
parties to the practice. The men standing apart from each 
other, ministering at their separate altars, have no doubt 
benestly stood for the traditions of their respective de- 
nominations. They have generally been men of learning 
and piety. In spite of their separate altars many of them 
have been voices for God and truth in the world. But is it 
not pertinent to raise the question whether a system that 
maintains such a condition is not a fundamental error in 
present day education? 

The beginning of the denominational school may be 
traced back to the Council of Trent, especially the begin- 
ning of theological seminaries. The intention of the orig- 
inators was to safeguard truth and this was an admirable 
idea, but the method of separation has been hurtful both 
to the church as the message bearer of the truth and to 
the world as the recipient of the truth. Prior to the 
Council of Trent the clergy were educated in the universi- 
ties and consequently they were in touch with the advance 
thinking of the world, but with the rise of the denom- 
inational school they were not only removed from the 
centers of thought at the time when the whole world was 
seeking new paths for thinking, but they unconsciously 
partook of all that goes with an isolated system of edu- 
cation, including the setting up of a division between re- 
ligion and reality. Protestantism yielded itself to what it 
regarded as a necessity in order that its varied, correct 
interpretations of the Scriptures might become permanent 
in the thought of the world. 

Every new movement must have a school of its own and 
the school in turn perpetuated the movement. No denom- 
ination could get fairly under way unless it could point to 
its own school or schools, where genuine orthodoxy was 
maintained in the midst of other denominational schools, 
representing all grades of heresy from extreme to mod- 
erate, depending upon the angle of approach. Erasmus 
says, “The doctrine of Christ, a stranger formally to battle 
over words, came to be made dependent on defences of 
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philosophy. This was the first downward step towards 
the ruin of the church.” The schools of each denomina- 
tion became the centers of denominational philosophies. All 
denominations honestly felt that they were divinely called 
to plant schools wherever they could get a piece of land 
donated, or its equivalent in money for the purchase of 
land, and there erect school buildings until in America in 
particular nearly every denomination is overburdened with 
its multiplicity of schools. 


EDUCATION AND BEHAVIOR 


It is not, however, in the province of this paper to dis- 
cuss the motives that led to the establishment of these 
schools nor the multiplicity of denominational schools, nor 
to inquire as to whether their equipments are poor or 
ample, or whether their teachers are living on meagre or 
sufficient salaries, although these elements enter vitally in- 
tu the education of a nation. The last report of the Com- 
mission on Education of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America says: “The report (sur- 
vey) called attention to the fact that notwithstanding a 
widespread and growing interest in religious education 
throughout the country, and several promising experiments 
in various centers, yet, taken as a whole, the teaching work 
of the churches was alarmingly meagre in amount and in- 
effective in quality.” Neither is the question raised as to 
whether the men coming out of the denominational schools 
are as well equipped in their knowledge of the languages 
and sciences as the men from other schools. They may 
he equally as well equipped in those things. But educa- 
tion is not expressed in terms of intelligence. It is rather 
in terms of conduct and character. William James says: 
“Education cannot be better described than by calling it 
the organization of acquired habits of conduct and ten- 
dencies of But the denominational school 
breaks the process of organization, separating themselves 
according though each possessed 
something which the other did not have and therefore 
could not impart. Laying aside the fact that the claim is 
purely fictitious, the policy shatters the spiritual universe 
into as many parts as there are parties, disturbing the fun- 
damental principles “of conduct and tendencies of be- 
havior.” 


behavior.” 


to denominations as 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


We are 
Schools are necessary in 
order to the development of the incomplete. Education 
involves both training away from something and training 
toward something. A system of education may strengthen 
those inherent elements of social adjustment or it may 
weaken and divide them, but a system that weakens and 
divides them is certainly not functioning properly, and such 
a policy must be a matter of concern to all, because it 
trains the individual away from the real destiny of human 
life, debarring him from his rightful place in the social 
whole. Education must be a unitary process or it is defec- 
tive. The denominational school is not a unitary factor. 
Jt may be for its own denomination, but the little less than 
two hundred units separated as in American Christianity 
may be ever so well united in themselves, but if these units 


Education must deal with the wholeness of life. 
in a world of the incomplete. 
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are not uniting and adjusting themselves to each other for 
the benefit of the whole, the educational process has not 
been conducive either to right conduct or proper behavior, 

“Education is,” as Nicholas Murray Butler says, “s 
gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race.” The trend of the denominational school is not in 
the direction of adjustment. It is the guardian of denom- 
inational traditions, which are separative in character. [ts 
very presence, whether it teaches its denominational tenets 
or not, is an attempt to keep alive a breach in spiritual 
thought, perhaps centuries old or only reaching back a few 
decades, which then was regarded among the infallible 
interpretations by its honest advocates, but perhaps now 
held only as matters of opinion by the honest sons of 
those same advocates. Consequently the very fact that the 
denominational school is here, bearing the stamp of a divi- 
sive element, although it may not give denominational 
instruction in the class room, contradicts the unitary 
processes of present day education and raises at once the 
question as to the propriety of its continuance as a de 
nominational school. 

OUR NEW DAY 

Times have changed. Severity has been taken out of 
most denominational teaching, but there is always a rigid 
side to denominationalism. Canon B. H. Streeter says, 
“A century ago we were all eyes for the errors of every 
religious body but our own; today we are recognizing the 
truth in one another’s positions; but there is one more 
stage, and that is for each to awaken to the errors in his 
own views—this is the hardest stage of all.” We can 
approach this stage more satisfactorily if we attempt to 
approach the error that is common to us all rather than 
touching some distinctive position that may have lost its 
interest to other denominations, but is still sacredly guarded 
by the denomination that originated it or restated it. The 
common error is the denominational school. That it has 
grown in efficiency and in general fellowship with the 
schools of other denominations is apparent to all students 
of social problems. Nevertheless its system of education, 
being conducted upon a divisive principle, will train some 
temperaments to the severity of the original advocates, 
such as those extremes that may now be found in all de- 
nominations, while other temperaments yield to the broad- 
ening influences of general education and are fellows with 
those of other denominations as far as their denominational 
traditions will let them go. If we find an educational 
system that pushes an individual away from his fellows, 
let us not deceive ourselves by thinking that that system 
of training has in it high merits of education. Such a 
system always stands for a fundamental error and always 
will so stand. 

The function which education has to discharge is, accord- 
ing to Herbert Spencer, “to prepare us for complete liv- 
ing.” No institution that represents a party in Christen- 
dom, such as a denominational school, can aid to his fullest 
development a student whose duties are inherently to all 
Christendom in particular and to society in general. That 
indiviaual has in him latent powers with the possibilities 
of adjustment to the highest demands of God and his fel- 
lows. Consequently development is a necessity for the 
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completion of manhood. and education is the normal aid 
tc that development. It is not enough that one should be 
prepared for the other world; he must be prepared for 
complete living here. That is the purpose of human life 
as clearly as apple blossoms are the antecedents of apples. 
Jesus says, “Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” We are developed into perfect living 
in our sphere of human life as God is perfect in his sphere 
of divine life; and, out of our perfect human life we will 
come into the perfection of divine life, as the perfect apple 
blossoms develop into perfect apples, or as the perfect child 
develops into the perfect man. 


UNFETTERED EDUCATION 


Life at best is difficult. There must be an unfettered 
educational system—unfettered by party attitudes and di- 
visive approaches—if we are to find the art of adjustment 
to the spiritual necessities of mankind for growth into the 
ideals of complete living. Education is to train the indi- 
vidual away from the incomplete into the complete, so 
that breaking with the past is as necessary as union with 
the future. In the process individuals grow into helping 
others to find how to grow away from the incomplete into 
the complete. Education is to remove those barriers, 
which hinder cooperation, and is not to maintain them. 
Most of our theological barriers are fictitious, certainly 
among Protestants. There is not a Protestant theological 
seminary now, either in this country or abroad, but would 
produce better ministers if the outstanding Protestant in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures were taught under the same 
roof by those who are the advocates of those interpreta- 
tions instead of separating students to one interpretation 
and giving the other interpretations at second hand, which 
is as uncomfortable to the student’s thought as second- 
hand clothes are to his body. To say the least such a 
method would tone down many of our Protestant interpre- 
tations that need toning down to find a normal adjustment. 
The same principle applies to Roman Catholicism. Prot- 
estants wil! never understand Roman Catholicism nor will 
the Roman Catholics ever understand Protestantism until 
the schools of each are open to both. However independ- 
ent and arrogant toward each other now, both of these 
interpretations need each other. 

“Truth has nothing to fear in mingling with unbelievers, 
much less with believers. It is the divine method of its 
transmission and it mingles better in human flesh than in 
books. Jesus went himself among the people and left no 
commentaries, but left his life, and the spirit of a message 
is seen in the conduct and behavior of its adherents far 
more than in its theological statements. Universal fellow- 
ship with the saints is the model of God, while exclusive- 
ness is the den of provincialism and sectarianism. It can- 
not be true that associating with other denominations 
destroys the truth of another. It may destroy its narrow- 
ness and shame its sectarianism, but to its truth is given 
vision and vitality. He who has convictions can mingle 
with all Christians and retain those convictions as cer- 
tainly as, mingling with the thousands on the street, he 
keeps his individual name. The scourge of a message that 
has in it the call of God is giving to it a contracted horizon 
and making it provincial (as every denominational school 
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must do). It is the violation of a divine principle, for the 
atmosphere of provincialism is as repulsive as the musty 
smell of an ill-ventilated room.” It is abandoning the sun- 
shine of the great universal world for indoor light. 


BRIDGING CLEAVAGES 


The world abounds in cleavages—cleavages of race, 
nation, religion, creed and class. It is the function of 
education to span these cleavages, making a highway to the 
brotherhood of humanity. The denominational school 
stands for the cleavage of creeds, whether those creeds are 
written or unwritten, and consequently it cannot function 
in this task beyond the cry of the prisoner for freedom. 
No man can teach complete living unless he is approaching 
it himself, unfettered by denominational barriers. What- 
ever this generation may be it owes to the next generation 
the debt of providing unitary processes in education, if the 
path of mankind is to go upward toward God. 

Present day education needs religion. I do not refer so 
much to a deepening of the recognition of God by both 
faculties and students, although this is evident, but educa- 
tion is going wild over efficiency to the frequent loss of 
personality. The tendency is to put production over hu- 
manity. A crass materialism is crowding spirituality to 
the wall, but the voices of the prophets of social adjustment 
and common betterment are being heard in the great uni- 
versities as well as in the smaller colleges. The chief 
question remains—not, What have men learned? but, 
What have men become? It is the individual’s being some- 
thing himself that is the great and only permanent achieve- 
ment. This cannot be carried to its fullest development 
without the freest training of the intellect and the emo- 
tions and the will. Religion has its opportunity here, but 
the denominational school is too archaic an institution to 
function. Religion in it is frequently below that of the 
great universities and the reason for this is not difficult to 
find. Hugh Black says, “I found a greater appreciation of 
religious matters and interest in them in the state universi- 
ties than in the denominational colleges.” Others have 
borne similar testimony. 


THE DENIAL OF UNITY 


Politically we would not tolerate here in America the 
building up by Italians, Russians, Germans, French, Jap- 
anese and other nations of schools in their communities in 
which to teach their national traditions and national pecu- 
liarities over all other interests. It would disrupt the 
American republic in a generation. Yet this is what we 
are doing educationally in the church of Christ. The 
(lenominational school is the denial of unity, which is essen- 
tial to life: on the other hand, it is the advertisement of 
discord and competition, which are the elements of death. 
Happily the tide is turning away from the denominational 
school as it is from the denominational paper, so that what 
the denominational school refused to lead the denomina- 
tion to do, a mysterious hand appears to be guiding in 
doing; and that tide will never flow back in the opinion 
of many. So the hopeful condition as regards both educa- 
tion and religion is that the denominational school has seen 
its best days irrespective of its increasing endowments. 
Thought is a more powerful factor than money, and pres- 
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ent day thought is certainly turning away from the denom- 
inational school, and rightly too. Many of these schools 
in overcrowded centers could be sold to the advantage of 
mankind and the glory of God; others could be interde- 
nominationalized so as not to reflect merely one interpre- 
tation of Christianity, but the whole, as is being done in 
many instances in foreign missionary work. Standing 
apart, however, as they are, their messages to the world 
are neither healthy nor hopeful. 

The presence of the denominational school in present 
day education therefore is a fundamental error because : 

1. It follows the prejudices of the denomination and 
reflects its general thought, whereas the function of a 
school is to lead the people and to direct the general thought 
of the community. 

2. It is too much absorbed in its own denominational 
program to the exclusion of the programs of other denomi- 
nations and therefore is concerned with only a part of the 
church—and necessarily a small part at that—whereas the 
function of a school is to cultivate an idealism that is 
above all divisions, whether those divisions be Christian 
denominations or political parties, and to give itself to 
making practical its ideals. 

3. It teaches loyalty to the denomination and attempts 
to establish a denominational conscience, whereas the func- 
tion of a school is to teach loyalty to society and to estab- 
lish a conscience so thoroughly Christian as to include 
the whole church. 

4. It seeks to conserve the power acquired by its stu- 
dents for the use of its denomination and to make more 
evident the importance of its denomination in the eyes of 
the world, whereas the function of a school is to conserve 
the power of its students for the good of society and to 
make more evident the blessings of education. 

5. It is concerned with the rights of its denomination 
and the place of its denomination in religious affairs, where- 
as the function of a school is to emphasize duties to others 
and service to the community in general. 

6. It perpetuates division in the church and attempts to 
make sacred the divisions of Christendom as though they 
were from God, whereas the function of a school is to 
unify the interests of mankind and to establish the prin- 
ciples of cooperation. 


WHOLENESS OF LIFE 


Many of the denominational schools are growing toward 
the schools in other denominations. 
escape the tragedy of uneducational functioning in which 


They are trying to 
they are involved. Like long ago abandoned pedagogical 
methods in education, the denominational school is passing 
and must absolutely pass away in order that the coming 
generations may have fairer chances for their social ad- 
justments and spiritual possibilities. George A. Coe says, 
“The standpoint of Christianity, moreover, is that of 
wholeness of life, from which no human good can be ex- 
cluded.” The denominational school cannot function in 
the wholeness of things because it essentially stands for 
only a part—whether it be the four denominations referred 
to in the opening of this paper or to the one hundred and 
eighty-six according to the United States census table. It is 
an error in education and is therefore unfair to religion 
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and morals and unfair to the present generation which 
faces great evils over against which stands the denomina- 
tional school, through which the highest expressions of 
religion and morals cannot function because of its divisive 
capacity and schismatic nature. 

An institution may serve one generation acceptably, but 
that is no reason that it is to serve all generations. Things 
that have been proper at one time have become improper 
at other times, and things that have been tolerated in one 
period, perhaps warmly defended by some, have been en- 
tirely abolished in other periods. Because an institution 
has become established in the thought and affections of a 
respectable group or groups is no reason for its perpetuity. 
I am not detracting from any good that the denominational 
school has done in the past. Circumstances in many in- 
stances were such that there would have been no school at 
a!l in some communities if it had not been denominational, 
but that day has gone. Another day is here. Prejudice, 
always unreasonable, has been in many instances in the 
past so unreasonable that only a denominational school 
could get financial support, for the money in the church 
has usually been in the hands of its most conservative or 
sectarian elements. This financial support in turn gave a 
certain rigidity to the standards of the school perhaps un- 
consciously. 


A RIGID ORTHODOXY 


But the rigidity of orthodoxy is the inevitable cause of 
heresy and schism, so that the ordinary method pursued to 
establish excessive verbal orthodoxy not only defeats its 
end of making the whole community orthodox, but pro- 
duces heresy and schism. Orthodoxy and catholicity 
rivaled each other for centuries until they separated—one 
into the Eastern Orthodox church and the other into the 
Roman Catholic church. This made a definite epoch in the 
tise of sectarian theology, which developed rapidly follow- 
ing the Council of Trent. Arthur C, Headlam says, refer- 
ring to this council, “A wise observer is reported to have 
said that by the institution of ecclesiastical seminaries the 
council exercised greater influence than by any other of its 
decrees.” That may be true, but as the Greek and Latin 
forms of Christianity became finally stereotyped in conse- 
quence of their division, the many divisions in Protestant- 
ism likewise became stereotyped, not so rigidly perhaps as 
those of the Greek and Latin forms, but nevertheless stere- 
otyped, and the greatest factor to maintain this stereotyped 
condition is the denominational school. Since then the 
denominational school is the product of medieval thinking 
and at the same time is divisive in character, necessarily 
maintaining in most instances stereotyped attitudes, it is not 
difficult to see that as an educational institution it can and 
ought to be abolished. This does not call for the closing at 
once of all the denominational schools. Only those need 
to be closed that are in close proximity to other schools 
and the other denominational schools need to be interde- 
nominationalized. This could be handled by a commission 
on Christian education. 

An interdenominationalized policy would mean that the 
whole Christian sentiment of the community would be 
represented on the board of trustees and in the faculty, 
not with any denomination’s predominating and therefore 
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controlling, but with all sharing equally in the responsibil- 
ity of its conduct and in the interpretation of its message. 
The only barrier to this policy is sectarianism with its dis- 
trust of those in other denominations, with its fictitious 
attitudes toward others and with its belated sense of its 
uwn infallibility. Consequently it will doubtless be hard 
in many instances for the denominations to let go, but the 
conscience of the church must be so trained that it will be 
uncomfortable for any one denomination to hold with 
pride the exclusive control of any one school; likewise to 
be uncomfortable for trustees to hold their places on boards 
ot denominational schools and teachers to hold their places 
in faculties of denominational schools, where all are mem- 
bers of one denomination. I wish my own denomination 
would feel this sense of shame of this whole condition 
and therefore venture toward this ideal. 


CHRIST ABOVE PARTIES 


There must be such an interdenominationalizing policy 
as to lose sight of the denomination in educational train- 
ing in order that Christ may be lifted up above all parties 
and all creeds. Theological seminaries would perhaps have 
more difficulty in making adjustments, but this is by no 
means an impossibility. If the various systems of inter- 
pretation cannot be adjusted and some one denomination 
contends that it is impossible for it to be wrong, then we 
iace the alternative of one or the other being false or the 
still severer verdict, which the world is slowly accumulat- 
ing, that both are false, but adjustment is possible where 
there is freedom and truth, This adjustment could begin 
by having representatives of other denominations to be 
members of the faculty for short periods with the same 
freedom of instruction as the denomination in control. Find- 
ing this to be the more scientific method of procedure than 
the present method permanent places would be given in the 
faculty and on the board of trustees until the theological 
seminary came to be distinctively Christian, representing 
the whole church instead of a denomination and therefore 
representing only a part. The church is waiting for such 
a constructive policy in order to witness to the world the 
oneness of the disciples of our common Lord. 

This day is calling us to repair the breaches of the past, 
to revise our convictions as to the realities of life, to set up 
standards that have in them the ethical instincts of the 
gospel, to abandon fictitious attitudes regarding race, nation, 
creed and class, to use the spiritual weapons of divine grace 
in our daily warfare and to interpret love to sinners and 
saints in the humility and gentleness of Christ in order 
that we who believe may be able to present the mind of 
Christ to a weary world. There is not a denominational 
school on the globe that alone can do this. The wholeness 
of the church is the heavenly viewpoint for the ministering 
of the whole gospel to the whole world. 

Education must lead us to the fulfilment of those noble 
ideals for which we hunger and which are beautifully ex- 
pressed by Wordsworth when he says, 


‘We live by admiration, hope and love, 
And as these are well and wisely placed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.’ 
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It is admiration for the true and the universal; it is hope 
for the ethical use of the five senses and the spiritual de- 
velopment of every possibility within; it is love for the 
widening of the horizon, refusing to be provincialized by 
the petty things of religious denominations, political parties 
or national affairs and abolishing all hindrances to the 
wider fellowship with all mankind. The promise of Jesus 
still lies upon the conscience of a waiting world, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


In Excelsis 


By Thomas §S. Jones, Jr. 


PRING! 

And all our valleys turning into green 
Remembering— 
As I remember! So my heart turns glad 
For so much youth and joy—this to have had 
When in my veins the tide of living fire 
Was at its flow ; 
This, to know 
When now the miracle of young desire 
Burns on the hills, and spring’s sweet choristers again 
Chant from each tree and every bush aflame, 
Love’s wondrous name: 
This under youth’s glad reign, 
With all the valleys turning into green— 
This to have heard and seen! 


And Song! 

Once to have known what every wakened bird 
Has heard: 

Once to have entered into that great harmony 
Of love’s creation, and to feel 

The pulsing waves of wonder steal 

Through all my being; once to be 

In that same sea 

Of wakened joy that stirs in every tree 

And every bird; and then to sing— 

To sing aloud the endless Song of Spring! 


Waiting, I turn to Thee 

Expectant, humble, and on bended knee; 
Youth’s radiant fire 

Only to burn at Thy unknown desire— 
For this alone has Song been granted me. 


Upon Thy altar burn me at Thy will; 
All wonders fill 

My cup, and it is Thine; 

Life’s precious wine 

For this alone: for Thee. 


Yet never can be paid 

The debt long laid 

Upon my heart, because my lips did press 

In youth’s glad Spring the Cup of Loveliness! 





In Re Sermons on Wages 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


conditions, particularly in respect to wages, at this hour 

when more people are thinking of that matter than of 
anything else. It is more than a temptation: it is a solemn 
duty. The church has a right to speak concerning an issue 
that so seriously involves the welfare of the bulk of our 
American people. But, before he makes this adventure, 
the preacher needs to consult every reliable source of 
information, that he may be sure of his “facts”; for merely 
wishing to be honest and sincere in this matter will not 
furnish a satisfactory alibi if the figures are incorrect or 
the natural deductions are misleading. 

We must use considerable discretion in the handling of 
a subject so brimful of high explosives. Many a man, 
chattering vague generalities about “capital” and “labor,” 
only drives the wedge deeper between the men who work 
and those for whom they work. One cannot predicate 
of all capital that it is greedy and soulless; nor may it be 
truthfully said that all labor is downtrodden. It is a mis- 
take to job all employers and all employes into two grand 
and militant divisions. 

Herein lies one of the pet iniquities of the American 
process of reasoning. We like to tie people up in neat 
little bundles, and label them, and card index them. The 
problem is not so simple as that. We persist in cataloging 
people into classes and groups; attempting to standardize 
their place in, and value to, society, with the assurance of 
che hardware merchant wrapping up packages of four, six, 
eight, and ten penny nails. Every time we prophets and 
soothsayers begin mouthing large phrases about capital 
and labor, we take a chance of widening the breach be- 
tween the honest people of both causes who would like to 
arrive at amicable understandings. It is part of our busi- 
ness to operate a sorting machine that will discriminate 
between the decent folk of both parties; and the others. 


|’ is a great temptation to preach on present economic 


SALVATION IN GROSS LOTS 


If any profit may be derived from experience, it is about 
time the church learned that she will have to leave off 
trying to save humanity in the mass, and by gross lots. 
We have had an epidemic of huge campaigns—noisy, 
gusty, windy, bumptious campaigns. Most of them have 
predicted great results before firing off their master shot. 
They have been surprised and bewildered when the dis- 
charge was emitted from the breech end of the gun into 
the very laps of the people who had foretold the victory. 
We must get back to the Galilean idea of talking to people, 
and dealing with people, as individuals! We can make 
ro headway shouting maxims and truisms at, and of, the 
“masses,” (How I have come to hate and despise that 
word!) the “classes,” “the rich,” “the poor,” “capital and 
labor.” 

Just now this task is all the more important for us be- 
cause all “capital” and all “labor” seem bent upon being 
thus tied up in two definite parcels. They have arranged 
their affairs so that the general public will judge all “labor” 
as solidly committed to certain propositions—some of 


which are obviously unfair; and all “capital” as of-a-piece 
in consenting to practices—some of which are notoriously 
mean. 


PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


The parable of the talents is a delightful setting for a 
scimon today. It amply repays any amount of study the 
preacher may care to put upon it. It contains some very 
effective medicine for all parties concerned in the present 
conflict. There may be some doubt as to how far one 
may properly go, in attempting to utilize this story for 
modern purposes ; but, suppose it read as follows: 


“For the state of industry is as a man traveling into a 
far country, who called his own employes, and delivered 
unto them his goods: and unto one he gave five talents, 
and to another two, and to another one; to every man 
according to his several ability ; and straightway took his 
journey. 

“And it came to pass that he was no more than out 
of sight than the local secretary of a labor union came 
that way, and called a meeting, and did organize those 
servants. And it was No. 456, Talent Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. Nor did he go unrewarded who had done for 
them this thing. 

“Now it befell that when each servant discovered what 
his brethren had received, he recked naught of the 
difference between their several ability and skill and 
experience, but thought only of the discrimination made 
among them; and thereafter they dwelt not exceeding 
happy together. 

“Then he that had received five talents went and 
traded with the same, and made them other five talents. 
Likewise he that had received two talents, he also gained 
other two. But he that had received one went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his employer’s money. After 
a long time, the employer of those servants cometh and 
reckoneth with them. 

“And it came to pass that they appeared before him, 
saying, ‘Thou deliveredst unto us five and two and one 
talents, totaling eight. Behold, we have gained, beside 
them, five and two talents more, making seven. Grand 
total, fifteen.’ 

“Now the employer said, within himself, ‘I had 
thought to receive eight talents on this investment. Lo, 
these men have taken advantage of me, by about 12% 
per cent.’ And he did speak his mind unto them to the 
same effect. 

“Then he that had received the five talents, and had 
gained other five, bowed his head and was speechless; 
for, albeit he was honest and industrious, he was organ- 
ized. Likewise he that had received two talents, and 
had gained other two, dared not speak; for he had 
passed his word to be a regular fellow, and not tattle. 
And it came to pass that he who had been a lazy slacker 
did also hold his peace; moreover he did grin, slyly, the 
while he leaned upon the spade wherewith he had ex- 
humed the buried talent; and did put his tongue in his 
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cheek, and say, within himself, ‘Verily, were it not for 
this blessed organization, I would now lose my job. 
Long live No. 456, Talent Workers’ Association!’ ” 


No! In this case five talents and two talents and one 
talent do not make eight—any more than five talents, and 
two honest men, and one hole in the ground make eight! 
It isn’t fair to anybody—not even to the idler, whose char- 
acter, as a citizen, should be safeguarded, if he, himself, 
hasn’t the manliness to do it without assistance. 

Now—suppose we turn this parable around, and see 
how it looks from the other side. Suppose it read this 
way: 

THE PARABLE TURNED AROUND 


“The state of industry is as if three men, to whom for- 
tune and heredity had been exceeding kind, and who 
were possessed of much goods, invested their capital in 
the building of as many factories. And their ability to 
deal happily and amicably with their laborers was related 
as five is to two is to one. 

“And it came to pass that they were enjoined to 
organize themselves into a capitalistic combination, lest 
they be unduly squeezed by their brethren in the next 
city thereunto. 

“Now on a certain day a delegation of workmen came 
unto him who had five times the usual amount of tact 
and sagacity, and begged for shorter hours of labor and 
more pay. And he, being a just man, and knowing he 
could get about as much work out of them in eight hours, 
if they were contented, as in twelve, if they were sore 
at him; and knowing, likewise, that he could pay them 
more wages without selling his steam yacht, was dis- 
posed to listen respectfully unto them; but he could not, 
for he was organized. Likewise he that had two times 
the brains and heart of the usual employer was also 
waited upon by his employes; and, though he was able 
to treat with them generously, and was of a good dis- 
position toward them, he could not; for, lo, he had 
passed his word to his brethren. 

“Then he who had no more sense than the average, 
but about the same, was also visited by a committee of 
his laborers ; but he did refuse to see them or speak unto 
them. And it was so that on the next morning, when 
they came to work, they read a placard on the factory 
gate, saying, ‘I have locked up the plant, and am going 
to Cuba for a season. Ye are a hard lot, and I hope 
to see no more of you.’ 

“Then did the public speak unto these men, saying, 
‘How is it ye have enough and to. spare, and are able to 
send your wives to California for the winter, and these 
men who earn your daily bread for you are living like 
animals ?” 

“And they answered, saying, ‘We have done the best 
we could, under the circumstances.’ Then did the public 
say, ‘Tell us a little more about these circumstances.’ 
And they were silent. Again did the public inquire, 
saying, ‘How about this fellow who nailed up the sign, 
and refused so much as to talk with them who had 
made his fortune for him?’ And they, indignant, replied, 
‘Verily; he is one of us; and we are strong for him. 
He is our brother. We will all be judged together.’ ” 
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That you will not! At that point, we fail to follow! 
It is Christianity’s business to lay this responsibility, and 
blame, and burden, exactly where it belongs. Honest and 
self-respecting labor must help. Honest and self-respect- 
ing capital must help. Any organization that provides a 
cloak for selfish capital to hide behind, in these critical 
cays, must go! It is part of the church’s task to show it up 
for what it is—and what it does! Any organization that 
provides an opportunity for lazy and wicked labor to 
exploit and menace the cause of the honest workman, must 
mend its ways or get ready to face exposure! Christianity 
must say, fearlessly, to the blue laborer, “If you want any 
sympathy or assistance, in your cause, stop protecting the 
yellow laborer and the red laborer!” 

There must be a disposition on the part of the church to 
say to the employer who has‘tried to do the square thing 
by his men, “Well done, good and faithful servant!” And 
to him who has followed a policy of grinding his workmen 
to pieces, at a miserable wage, and then tossing them out 
the back door for the infirmaries and jails to gather up, 
“Thou art a low-lived slacker!” 

To the honest laborer, Christianity must say, “Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things. We will help thee to 
larger freedom and better privileges.” To the lazy, sullen 
obstructionist, who has always been ready to throw down 
his tolls, and quit, at the slightest suggestion; and to the 
professional trouble maker, who pretends to be labor’s 
friend, while undercutting labor’s cause by petty graft and 
nefarious dickering, Christianity must be bold enough to 
say, “Thou art a wicked and slothful servant!’ 

Whether the church will try to lead in establishing a 
new relationship between the honest men of both parties to 
this question, remains to be seen. If one is to judge the 
tuture by the recent past, she will not. She has made the 
mistake of allowing influences, guised as children of light, 
but quite otherwise as to character, to lead her around by 
the nose, and lash her into line to serve whatever tem- 
porary interests are paramount in the minds of selfish 
opportunities ! 


THE CHURCH AND ARMAMENTS 


When, twenty-five years ago, the greater nations of the 
world had gone daft on a great program of building larger 
navies, if the church had had the sense and courage to say 
to the powder merchants, and the greedy statesmen, and all 
other professional disturbers of the peace, “That will be 
about enough!”—our world would be in a far different 
condition at this moment. When the war was over, if 
the church had pointed the way to a quick and just settle- 
ment of the issues then confronting the worn and battle 
tired nations, in a voice of command, we might not now be 
whetting the scythe for more harvest of blood and tears. 

But, whenever the church made as if she would speak, 
there were always kindly, warning voices, saying, “Better 
keep out of this. It is really not your business, you know !” 

The time has come for the church to engage in some 
straight talk on the whole labor situation. It is not yet 
too late for her to make a distinct contribution to this 
subject, if she approaches the matter fearlessly and fairly 
and informed. But the preacher who thinks of having 
somewhat to say, anent this question, must prepare him- 
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self to hear his closest and best friends (some of whom 
provide for the bulk of his church expenses) say, “You 
are skating on pretty thin ice, old man! You had better 
confine yourself to your job of pointing people to heaven, 
and telling them about the Bible!” 

That was the trouble they had with Jesus! He didn’t 
talk enough about Moses !—said the scribes and pharisees. 
He insisted on talking about high rents in Jerusalem, and 
excessive rates of interest on loans, and shady commercial 
transactions carried on in the very lobby of the temple! 
It was for that they nailed him to a cross. And any mod- 
ern prophet who goes into this business of ‘talking straight 
goods to all parties concerned—to mean and selfish capital, 
and cantankerous and unreasonable labor—must promise 
himself in advance that he has let himself in for something 
interesting. Moreover, he will find that he cannot enter 
upon the subject, at all, unless he proposes to take the 
He mustn’t expect to 
stir up the animals on Sunday, and be reported in the 
papers on Monday, with the hope that everybody will for- 
get what he said on Thursday. Not a bit of it. He will 
find himself in the predicament of the man who caught the 


consequences of his own audacity. 
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bear by the tail, and was afraid to let go! He will be 
bombarded from both sides—if he has been fair—for both 
sides are almost equally culpable, unreasonable, and selfish, 
If he has told the truth about them, on Sunday, there wil] 
be certain elements, on both sides, ready to pounce upon 
him. But he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there are also certain other elements, on both sides, heartily 
agreeing with him, and hoping he may have the courage 
and patience to continue making his contribution to the 
cause of justice and the common weal. 

It is time the church spoke! Roger Babson, in his regu- 
lar letter to his constituency, dated April 18, says, “The 
need of the hour is not for more factories or materials, 
not for more railroads or steamships, not for more armies 
or navies—but for more education based on the plain 
teachings of Jesus.” Babson is not speaking to the Central 
District Conference of the So-and-So Church, either; but 
to some twenty thousand of the biggest and brainest busi- 
ness men of this country! 

It would indeed be a cause for considerable chagrin to 
the church of America, if secular business had to lead the 
way toward a new appreciation of Jesus Christ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Good Man” 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The title is a quotation from Lloyd C. Douglas from 
his recent article, “Saving the Minister’s Soul.” It is used inci- 
dentally; but all the more because it slips out naturally is it 
an indication of the author’s conception. His title is meant to 
catch interest by turning what is expected upside down. It 
supposes that the minister is of course already a saved man. 
His work is saving others; himself he need not save. He is 
different from other men. What the world wants of him is 
that he be a scapegoat for their sins, a Levite to their priest, 
that now the Lord may do them good. The difference between 
them and him is that while they hope to finish good he must 
begin good, and stay good through the burden and heat of 
the day. He must have been a precocious child, preaching from 
the big rock in the back yard to his little sisters, breathing soul 
into little clay pigeons, and growing up in the ring of a halo. 
As for them, they will have their fling and sow their oats and 
then get converted, after which the minister will pastor them 
along with the bread of heaven unto everlasting life. In other 
words, he will follow out in miniature what his Lord is sup- 
posed to have done. 

But, strangely, the minister does have his little dimnesses. 
There is a slight sense in which the tables are turned and he 
needs a little preaching, too. He needs to hear, say, two ser- 
mons a year! At present, “piety” is not the most popular word 
in his vocabulary, due to an infatuation that goes with modern- 
ity. 

Add a degree to that statement; it is the most unpopular 
word. If the feeling is due to modernism, that dates back at 
least to our up-to-the-moment Lord, who checked the suave 
words of one of his congregation with the quick retort, “Why 
callest thou me good? One is good, even God.” They were 
not able to pull off that sort of thing on him. Piety implies 
holier-than-thou superiority, hopeless advantage. Unless we 
recover for it a place among the common decencies it will be 
hateful to the real man. Two sermons will not persuade him to 
take it on. The trouble is with Mr. Douglas’ conception of 
the minister’s work. It is sacramental: a saintly person deals 


out saving preaching; salvation comes to the soul by hearing. 
But the truth is, salvation comes by preaching; not by the ex- 
cellence of someone else’s preaching, but in spite of foolish- 
ness when men do their own preaching. 

What, then, is preaching? It is not declamation of some 
other’s message or gospel. It is not being a silver-toned Chris- 
tian Science reader. It is creating, good original work. It is 
thinking for God and speaking for him, as God, with authority, 
the truth, what one has discovered, what one knows is right 
and wills to be true. It is travail, and it is joy like that of 
the woman who brings forth a son. Does one stagnate who 
has such experiences? The heart is taxed, the system cleansed, 
the soul revived, the whole man renewed. It is with the min- 
ister as with the woman who is saved by her child-bearing 
After such a thing does one complain of being spiritually de- 
pleted? Oh, there is the incidental weariness and weakness. 
There is peril. Sometimes there is miscarriage. But there is 
salvation, regeneration, the blessing of Mary, the joy of the 
Magnificat multiplied by Christmas. 

Dare I imply that this sort of thing happens every time a 
minister addresses his congregation, which may be every day 
of the week and twice on Sunday? Surely that is too much to 
believe. Yes; and preaching must not be expected too often. 
A minister cannot prophesy to order, every time it is desired 
that he speak. Often he will teach, or illustrate, or tell the 
stories of old, or even quote and declaim. All this may be 
good work. The real preaching comes intermingled with his 
other contributions. It is more given to some ministers than 
to others. When it comes there is more soul-saving for him to 
whom it comes than for all who hear; and there is no salvation 
to be had by him elsewhere that can compare with this. And 
yet it is by no means for him alone. An audience that really 
hears, really participates in the preaching, is one with the 
preacher in labor and in reward. It helps him to open the 
spiritual reservoirs, to draw down inspiration. A regular con- 
gregation, a church, that is at one with its minister, extends its 
influence back into the minister’s study, where, as he prepares, 
he knows its needs and feels its longings. That is what is 
meant by a praying church. Oh, a minister can preach much 
who has a church that cares. Always there are individuals 
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who help him preach, but to have the multiplied power of a 
united hungry and consecrated church, that is to be a preacher 
indeed. A preacher can be of no use_to sleepers or to the slow 
of heart. There is no automatic conveyance of good from one 
to other. There is no substitute for work, the work of receiv- 
ing and thinking and performing. There is no being wise or 
being good by proxy. There is leadership, pioneering for 
those who come after, work for others, but not work in stead 
of others’ work. Each must bear his own burden and do his 
own bringing-forth. The Protestant who lets the minister 
preach for him is as vain as the Romanist who lets the priest 
pray for him. Pray for yourselves, preach for yourselves. Each 
must work out his own salvation; and it is God that worketh 
in each. 

The letter to the Philippians shows us two great ministers 
who saved their own souls. One was Paul. He says: “The 
things that mishappened to me made progress for the gospel, 
and 1 know that this shall turn out to my salvation.” Paul the 
preacher in word preached also in deed, and his preaching was 
his salvation. Paul did not rely for his spirituality on getting 
in each year one good sermon from Peter and one from 
\pollos. The other was Jesus Christ. The fact that he saved 
his own soul the world has been blinded to overlook by the 
remark at the cross, “‘He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
3ut it is a word of God that the Captain of our Salvation was 
made perfect through suffering. Jesus saved himself, there- 
fore he is able to captain others to their salvation. This saving 
of one’s own soul is the part of every true man, and the min- 
ister is not exempt, for Paul was not exempt, neither was 
Jesus. What then becomes of this peculiar privileged class of 
just men who need no repentance, whom the world is trying 
always to set apart to do its dirty work of being good? The 
minister is one of the sons of men, having to work for a living. 
having to win through to salvation; and having suffered being 
tempted, he is thereby able to help those that are tempted. And 
whether or not his soul will be saved will depend as in every 
man’s case on his being obedient unto death, dying daily, being 
baptized for the dead, as Paul was, as Jesus was. Why, saving 
the minister’s soul is as common as saving anybody else’s soul, 
so common a matter, indeed, that it is like breathing, the fun- 
damental necessity, but too common to think of except once in 
a while, the while one is everylastingly busy doing it. 

And that brings us to the bee of Mr. Douglas. We were 
saying that dying is salvation, and dying is daily, and daily 
dying is doing our daily business; and, yes, being busy is bee- 
like. But, O bee, where is thy sting? All America is afflicted 
with thee, but is it an affliction? Thou art traduced. But 
stay—Mr. Douglas says he refers to the bee bonnet. We must 
agree with him about that. We sympathize with his fine humor 
ibout the Sunny Sons and the Tri-Mu Fraternity. It is in- 
glorious dying in the cause of fuss to no purpose. But the 
bee apis is a much needed example. She thinks it over all win- 
ter with a fine sabbath calm, she comes out early on her week 
days, hunts out her treasures, stores them away diligently, at- 
tending happily to her work, and when an enemy invades her 
sacred charge, she strikes red-hot and dies in the act, with 
no thought for her life, and God keep her true soul! Some 
contemner may say it is only gathéring gold, the same silly 
process that stultifies the human race. But no; the bee sees 
the new life that will grow on this same honey; she dreams in 
her flights of the many queens that may be brought into the 
.orld through her sweet work. And so she goes humming to 
herself about the tasks. The homiletic habit is silly profession- 
alism when one is simply gathering honey out of other hives to 
stock up one’s own. But when one is busy changing pollen 
dust to ambrosia, or star dust to word of the Spirit, and lead- 
ing others in the same way, then one is a creator, a happy son 
of God, and one asks no better salvation. Salvation is doing 
the will of the urge within, and it is God who urges. 

The work of the ministry is not preaching for others to 
receive, but preaching that others may learn to preach; not 
telling the conclusion of the whole matter, as one preacher 
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attempted, but stimulating others to think and create. When 
I preach, my conclusions are for myself, but my example is 
for my hearers. This work is for the perfecting of the saints 
unto the work of ministering, just as the Master’s work was to 
get his disciples to be with him in the life he was living, in 
the sonship of God which was his character. His preaching 
was not a set of conclusions, or a code of morals for them, as 
Mr. Douglas says, but a way of life. Who can imagine Paul 
“struggling to gain a following for an exalted moral code?” 
His life was spent in challenge of code religion, the very error 
from which he had come into newness of life; and his gospel 
was a gospel not of a new content of religion but of freedom 
from man-made impositions in favor of spirit-conceptions and 
self-expressions. To be sure, he gave advice, and worked out 
principles, but his hope for his hearers was Christ in them, 
formed in them, speaking from them, a power of life and work. 
I recognize an influence that comes from the content of preach- 
ing; but I believe far more in the contagion of preaching. If 
only we had whole churches conSecrated to the ministry we 
would be rid of the conception of a class of good men who are 
the people’s religious substitutes. Then the professional min- 
ister could come into his own as a leader, a specialist in or- 
ganization, in religious education, in theology, sociology, and 
other sciences. 

“The good man” does not exist; but may the promise of 
good-men-to-be cheer us, and the danger of the loss of goo 
men grip us. “Lest, while I preach to others, I become a cast- 
away”’—so much Mr. Douglas quotes to good purpose. But he 
goes on to suggest a way of salvation which if followed by 
Paul would have caused him to seek the religious mediatorship 
of other apostles. Better far let Paul finish the sentence him- 
self, giving us his way of salvation: “I buffet my body, I run, 
I strive in the games, I exercise self-control, I do all things for 
the gospel’s sake, that I may be a joint partaker thereof.” 

Paul gave himself diligently to the saving of his soul. So 
must every minister. That will not abstract him from his min- 
istry but will plunge him joyously and self-forgetfully into it. 
Of course he must study, must hear others, must get new ideas, 
must avoid peculiarities and conceits. But he must do his own 
thinking and creating, and therein will he be saved. None gets 
so much out of preaching as the preacher himself. 

Boston, Mass Maney F, ALvaricat. 


The Other Side 


Epitror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In the article in your paper of April 28 by Mr. Obadiah 
Holmes on “The Threat of Millennialism” the writer says, con- 
cerning premillennialism, “Only a dementalized textarian can ac- 
cept it.” This is a strange statement for a well informed man 
to make. Translated into simple words it means, I suppose, that 
only a crazy person can accept the texts of the New Testament 
as they are written—the many promises of the Lord’s return. 

The author makes no discrimination whatsoever in his sweep- 
ing denunciation. Every one who believes in the premillennial 
coming of Christ is a “dementalized textarian.” Who are some 
of the people having so far lost their reason as to become fit 
subjects for the lunatic asylum? Well, for example, there was 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the greatest preacher of the nineteenth 
century. There was Arthur T. Pierson, editor of the world’s 
greatest missionary magazine and author of the church’s greatest 
battle cry—“The evangelization of the world in this generation.” 
There was George Mueller who, by faith, fathered thousands of 
homeless orphans and became one of the greatest saints of the 
ages. There was A. J. Gordon, known the world around for his 
devotional spirit and his missionary vision. There was Dwight 
L. Moody, the greatest evangelist since the days of Paul. They 
called him “crazy Moody” when he was alive. He founded an 
institution that, in spite of the criticism against it, has sent a far 
larger number of missionaries to the fields of the world than all 
the combined colleges and institutions among the Disciples of 
Christ. Out yonder in China is a white-haired man by the name 
of Hudson Taylor, who has led eight hundred missionaries to 
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China by his prayers. I think of the beloved Peter Ainslie, world 
figure, and mest outstanding representative of the Disciples of 
Christ. I think of Dr. W. E. Macklin of China, one of the great- 
est missionaries who ever went forth. These men, according to 
the writer, are “dementalized textarians.” If they are going to 
the lunatic asylum I want to go along with them for the privilege 
of being in their company! 

But time would fail me to speak of men in every communion 
whuse consecration and scholarly ability are the equal of any 
who oppose them, to say nothing of that great host of believers 
whose simple faith forms the basis for such an unjust caricature 
as “dementalized textarians.” 

Professor Harnack has said in one of his articles on this sub- 
ject that “the advent hope can only be held along with the unso- 
phisticated faith of the early Christians. I am not ashamed, in 
the midst of this wicked and adulterous generation, to add my 
simple testimony that for many years the hope of my Lord’s re- 
turn has been the daily inspiration of my life. It has made me 
a better, purer man, more zealous in missions, more optimistic 
in outlook. I allow no one to go beyond me in emphasis on spir- 
itual things. I am a mystic. I know that he is in me, the hope 
of glory, and that when he shall be manifested, I, too, shall ap- 
pear with him in glory. I cannot deny the deepest experiences of 
my heart. 

I hold no brief for any who may be fanatical on this subject, 
or who may be taking unfair advantage of their brethren. That 
there are many such I do not question. There is wrong on both 
sides. This truth, however, does not make fanatics. It only re- 
veals them. There is not a truth in the sacred Scriptures that 
has not been shamefully abused. Before us is a scylla and charyb- 
dis, the scylla of the scoffer who asks, “Where is the promise of 
his coming?” and the charybdis of those who wrest the Scriptures 
hard of understanding to their own destruction. Between the two 
I propose to sail, with his spirit as my guide, toward the “bright 
and morning star” until the day breaks and the shadows flee 
away. 

Sir, I deplore bitterness and unbrotherliness, but I declare to 
you that for intolerance, arrogance and misrepresentation I have 
never read an article that surpasses the one in question. If these 
matters are to be brought into your paper I appeal to your sense 
of fairness to allow both sides to be represented in a full and free 
discussion in order that your readers may draw their own con- 
clusions from the arguments presented. I suggest the names of 
Dr. Shailer Mathews and Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas. 

Richmond, Virginia. J. B. Huntey. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The “Pious”* 


LL you have to do to provoke a smile of derision from 
A your normal man is to allude to another fellow as “pious.” 

“What kind of a chap is he?” “Oh, one of the pious 
kind”—and he is dismissed with a sneer. “Pious” suggests the 
long face, the white tie, the Bible under the arm, the Pharisaica} 
pose, the questionable character. It is a case of a good word gone 
wrong. “Pious” is a good word. To be pious means to possess 
loyalty and to be conscientious in doing one’s duty. A pious wife 
is a dutiful, loyal wife. A pious husband is a devoted and hon- 
estly industrious husband. A pious son or daughter is one who 
in love discharges every filial duty and constantly expresses loy- 
alty. To be loyal and dutiful is to be a mighty fine type. We 
will do well, then, to strip this word of its garments of rags and 
to clothe it again in the fair and becoming dress which belongs 
to it. To be a “pious” church member—one who watches to do 
his duty—one who is Icyal to Christ and his church—is to be 
the best kind. 

Now what we need above everything else today is “pious” 
homes. A “pious” home would be one where father, mother, and 
children would live in such a love that every duty would be 
cheerfully performed and every loyalty happily maintained. There 
are more good homes (I am not talking about houses) in America 
today than ever before (I have to bat an eye when I say this!) 
but the forces that tend to destroy the home were never more 
subtle, nor stronger. 

Housing conditions tend to disrupt homes. The story of over- 
crowding is a sad one. I once wrote a thesis comparing the hous- 
ing conditions in Chicago and New York. Sometimes ten or 
more people live in one room. There can be little joy, not to say 
decency, under such circumstances. Think of the little children— 
with white, pinched little faces—with little air and no pure sun- 
shine. As I sit here in a flood of Florida sunshine I shudder 
to think of the holes called homes of thousands of children. When 
you go to a city to see the homes, you are shown a few streets, 
lined with palaces, but you never think of the stinking, reeking, 
crowded, noisy, smoke-cursed rookeries and shacks where far 
more people dwell. You cannot have good family life without 
a good, sanitary house, and much more time and thought should 
be bestowed upon housing. I commend for your study the gar- 
den cities of England. 

Another factor which breaks up family life is the diverse 
interests of the members of the little group: Father is absorbed 
in making money, Mother is devoted to social climbing, Brother 
is wild over the movies and games, and Sister is crazy over 
parties, dances and clothes. There is little in common. The maid 
serves breakfast to one person at a time, no one is home for 
lunch and as soon as dinner is over each one makes a break for 
some different place. Now and then the family gets together 
at church, although Mother may be interested in Christian Science, 
Father may be a hard-shelled Baptist—who sleeps in the pew— 
while Brother and Sister are so exhausted by the week’s revelry 
that they “sleep in.” This unhappy situation is varied by the 
new “week-end” craze, in which case the family goes to four 
different places on Saturday or Friday and returns all out of 
sorts Sunday night. As for “family prayers”’—this custom is 
almost extinct—so rare as not to deserve attention in a study 
of facts. Lamentable—but true. 

Every father ought to call together the family and organize 
it. Some fundamental common sense and some good, reliable 
religion should be worked into the acute situation. It is one 
thing to build up a business, it is another to build up a home. 
It is one thing to shine among the 400, it is another to be a good 
mother. It is one thing to be a graceful dancer and another to 
be a gracious daughter. It is one thing to make a touchdown 
and another to make your mother’s heart happy. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
*Lesson for May 22, “The Christian Family.” Scripture Luke 
10:38-42; 2:51, 52; 2 Tim. 3:14.15. 
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British Table Talk 


London, April 18, 1921. 
HE miner’s strike is still unsettled, but the greater peril 
which threatened us last week is averted. It was a near 
thing. It would be very hard to find responsible citi- 
zens who really wanted what would have been almost a general 
strike, yet in the end the thing which scarcely anybody wanted 
nearly came to pass. One cause for comfort there is in the 
remembrance of last week. There may have been blunders on 
all hands in negotiations. In the triangular dealings between 
miners, owners and the government it must have been hard for 
the representatives of each side to know the mind of the others. 
There may have been a lack of wisdom and even of common 
sense, but the temper was good throughout and there were 
fewer rash words than in any previous crisis of which I have 
had experience. Public opinion was on the whole singularly 
calm and serious. It is always to public opinion the last appeal 
must be made. A strike is an appeal to force, but it is never 
settled by force, and there is encouragement in the memory 
that during a week when we seemed on the verge of a great 
disaster the mind of the nation did not yield to panic. 


* * 8 


What Has Christianity 
to Say? 

What the Christian church can do in such hours it is hard to 
say. There was a time when such men as Bishop Westcott or 
Cardinal Manning played a great part in the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes; Westcott in Durham among the miners and 
the cardinal in East London among the dockers, showed what 
powers of leadership the church might have, but I am afraid 
that in the last two decades there has been a growing im- 
patience on the part of labor to listen to the spokesmen of the 
church. And yet, even now, a leader with courage and faith 
and knowledge might win a hearing. One thing however the 
workers will not tolerate. It has been called “babbling in- 
vacuo”—the sonorous utterance of general principles which are 
not meant to be brought into any vital relation with things as 
they are. On this matter Mr. Archibald Ramage, the secretary 
of the League of Faith and Labor, has written wise and rele- 
vant words: 

“Either Christianity has something to say or it hasn’t; hence 
the drift from the church. But some of us believe that it has 
something to say. We do not suggest that ready-made an- 
swers are always available for concrete situations, but the fact 
that answers are not easily found does not absolve us from the 
task of seeking them. It is by a continual search for Christian 
principles and examination of modern industry in the light of 
such principles, an examination illumined by experiment and 
codified by legislation, that human progress in industry and 
social life is achieved. In any industrial question some facts 
are available, although all ex parte statements need to be test- 
ed. To these facts, when sifted, certain moral considerations 
must be applied.” The same writer declares that the days are 
past when the church thought for us—but now it must help us 
to think for ourselves and he closes with this moving appeal to 
all preachers: “I appeal to you and to all whom God has given 
power cf utterance to speak to the hearts and minds of men so 
that after study, experiment, adventure and prayer, the system 
of modern industry shall be re-created upon a moral basis, 
having as its pillars human personality, human service and 
human fellowship.” 


The New Speaker 
of the House 


It is certain that the new speaker of the house of commons 


will be Mr. Whitley. He belongs to a family honorably and 
intimately connected with Yorkshire Congregationalism, and 
there is no man in public life whom the Congregational church- 
es could claim as a better example of their gifts to the nation. 


Unlike some who began their public life among the free 
churches and afterwards have conformed to the church of Eng- 
land, Mr. Whitley remains among her own people and is a dili- 
gent and faithful member of his church in Halifax. The Whit- 
ley Councils bear his name. They were created by the com- 
mission of which he was chairman and show how great a con- 
cern he has in industria] problems and how in cooperation he 
finds the way out of our tangles. These councils have done 
much, and would have done more if labor had looked on them 
with a more friendly eye. But they seemed to large numbers 
of labor men only a capitalist sop. They were intended to 
supply a means whereby all parties concerned in an industry 
might think and plan together. It is along some such lines 
that the best hopes of a peaceful settlement of our troubles 
must be sought, and in the future the Whitley Councils may 
come to play a great part in the life of the nation. 


* * * 


Denominational Labels of 
British Statesmen 


The denominational labels of our leading men show a be- 
wildering variety. The prime minister is a Baptist. The par- 
ticular Baptist church to which he belongs is a small one and 
has its own distinctive doctrine on the method of administer- 
ing baptism. Mr. Lloyd George said of it in words like this: 
“It is a most vital distinction; it is a matter of life and death; 
I would go to the stake for it—but I forget what it is.” The 
prime minister is a loyal Baptist. The speaker is a Con- 
gregationalist. The lord chancellor was brought up I believe 
but is no longer to be found among Methodists. The leader 
of the house of commons was trained among the Unitarians. 
The viceroy of India, the governor of Palestine and Mr. Mon- 
tague, the under-secretary for India, are all Jews, and the suc- 
cessor to Lord French in Ireland, Lord Edmund Talbot, is 
a Roman Catholic. It may be said that most Englishmen have 
reached a point at which they have ceased to think denomi- 
nationally in matters of state. It is a striking fact, however, 
that in this country very few men of anti-Christian views hold 
high place in the counsels of the nation. Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son is at the present time the only exception to this rule that 
1 can recall. He has a place of honor in the Liberal Federa- 
tion. He is a political writer and speaker, very generally re- 
spected for his sincerity and ability by those who count his 
works on the origin of Christianity dangerous and even blas- 
phemous. But England in this matter is not like France, where 
many of the leading statesmen are frankly anti-Christian, nor 
is labor in this country anti-Christian. Most of its spokesmen 
are Christian in sympathy and some of them had their first 
lessons in speaking in village pulpits. 


Atheistic and 
Other Propaganda 


Those who have better means of learning the facts than I 
have, tell me that atheistic propaganda has suffered heavily in 
recent times. The orators in the parks who try to disprove 
the Christian faith do not find it easy to win hearers. Some 
of their former pitches are deserted. On the other hand there 
is a vast increase in the number of spiritualists, and the ques- 
tion of spiritualistic manifestations has become good copy for 
newspapers. Several of our Sunday papers give great space 
to the revelations of the other side and books come in great 
numbers. It is claimed by its critics, however, that these waves 
of spiritualism come at intervals and then ebb away. With- 
out doubt a favorable moment came for the winning of many 
hearts for such teachings when the war desolated so many 
homes and shifted for countless souls the center of interest to 
that other side. No Christian minister can escape from the 
question, “Have I left some questions unanswered which these 
others are answering?” 

It may be with spiritualism, as with Christian Science, they 
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may be protests against a neglect of certain Christian truths. 
There is always a nemesis which follows upon neglect. But 
as Browning said, “How hard it is to be a Christian!” How 
hard it is to keep the fullness of the balance and the amazing 
breadth of the Christian revelation! 

* + 7. 


A Book on Sadhu 
Sundar Singh 


Last year we had with us at our May meetings the Sadhu 
Sundar Singh. He is no longer to be seen in his yellow robe, 
or to be heard uttering his eastern parables, but much of his 
story and of his wisdom is recalled in the book recently issued, 
“The Sadhu.” Here is a work written by two authors in collab- 
Canon Streeter, an Oxford don; the other an 
Indian scholar, Mr. Appasamy, who bears distinctions from 
Madras, Harvard and Hartford, and the subject a living Chris- 
tian mystic from the east! There could scarcely be found a 
more telling instance of the new links and associations which 
the modern world is making possible. Canon Streeter has suf- 
fered as a heretic in his own church, though few men have 
weight in scholarship and few in any church have a 
name like his for distinterested loyalty to truth. He is con- 
demned by certain critics for his views on biblica! criticism. 
He is indeed one of the scholars whom the Sadhu himself 
would pity because they have the “influenza of higher criti- 
‘ism,”” and yet with deep sympathy and understanding Canon 
Streeter writes of his Indian brother in Christ . 

It should not be said that Canon Streeter writes alone, be- 
cause at all points he has worked with his Indian colleague, 
and yet the final drafting has been by one hand. The Sadhu 
himself is revealed in at least one new light; in his own words 
upon hell, so much like the words of other great mystics, he 
. “Thus hell also is a training school, a place of prepara- 
tion for home. Those in hell know that it is not their home 
because they suffer there. Men were not created for hell and 
and when these desire to escape to 
but they find heaven even more uncon- 
so they return. But this convinces them that 
there is something wrong in their lives, and thus they are grad- 
ually led to repentace.” And in the revelation made to him 
“It is so, but don’t 
“because it will make men careless and we 
them to enjoy the first heaven, that is, the heaven on 
as well.” The book has a real value for the student of 
mysticism, and the prayer of everyone who reads it will be 
for this voung Indian mystic, so deeply rooted in Christ, that 
he may be to India all and even more than all that St. Francis 
was to Europe. He has survived the persecution in Tibet; he 
has survived so far the curiosity and the praise of the western 
world which is more deadly to the soul than persecution, and 


oration, - One, 


more 


writes 


therefore do not enjoy it, 
heaven they do so, 


genial than hell, 


he was told that very few would be lost. 
tell,” they said, 
want 
earth 


now may he take to the road again among his own people! 
* * * 


A Way the Fowler’s Eye 
Hath Not Seen 

There is a lovely upland in Sussex where the gorse is very 
and the heather in August. It was there I spent 
the days of last week. I had not been there since the late days 
of August, 1914, when through the heather we went down to 
the village whether the Germans had 
To that same postoffice through the gorse we 
went down last week to inquire if the big strike had begun. 
But the Germans never reached Paris, and the big strike has 
not begun. Yet in that solitary place, amid the calm of the 
the thought could not but visit me, Are we de- 
signed forever to live on the edge of disaster, or is there no 
way of wisdom for man as true and inevitable as the way that 
the stars keep and the flowers and the seasons? And there 
was no doubt what is the answer. There is a way that the 
fowler’s eye hath not seen. There is an eternal wisdom re- 
vealed unto man, and in the way of that wisdom is life, and 
every other way leads to death 
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The Books Close in 
Less than Sixty Days 


BY 


ACTION 


OF 


THE 


ST. LOUIS 


CONVEN.- 


TION 


THE 


FISCAL 


YEAR 


CLOSES 


JUNE 


30TH 


IN LESS THAN SIXTY 
DAYS 
THE BOOKS 


of the 


UNITED CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
WILL CLOSE 


They will contain a permanent 
record of your church's giving 
for missions and benevolences 
in nine months. 


ARE YOU READY? 


Has your church raised 3-4 of 
its budget for the year? 
Has your Bible School made 

an offering? 
Have all offerings been sent 
in? 
If yours is not a budget church, 
as it suffered with Christ 
to save a lost world? 


How about your we School 
ndeavor Society and 
Woman's Society? ave 
they helped even a little to 
win the world to Christ? 
If not, why not? 
Will the record be satisfying 
and gratifying? 
or will it be 
Disappointing to you, the 
world, and to Christ? 


THE TIME IS SHORT 
BUT IT IS NOT 
TOO LATE 


To lead every member of your 
church into the joy of fellow- 
ship with Christ in service. 


TO MAKE A RECORD 


Of service in these nine 
months that will give your 
church an abiding place in the 
books of men and of angels 
and that 


Will be an EVERLASTING JOY 


UNITED CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Promotional Department 


1501 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Congregational Council 
Will Meet in July 

The Congregational Council will meet 
in Los Angeles in July. This is a strong 
Congregational city, and it is believed 
that there will be a good attendance at 
the meeting, though Congregational rep- 
resentatives must pay their own expenses, 
even though representing associations. 
The Concordat with the Episcopalians 
will come up for further discussion. Since 
the Lambeth Conference, the Congrega- 
tional leaders are much more sanguine 
about the Concordat issuing in something 
that is practical The Congregational 
World Movement will be considered, and 
it is likely that the organization will be 
considerably modified. The number of 
candidates for the ministry in Congrega- 
tional institutions is distressingly small, 
and an effort will be made to increase 
these. The ‘Congregational denomina- 
tion has in the past recruited its ministry 
to a considerable extent from the minis- 
try of other denominations, but there is 
a growing sentiment in favor of training 
up their own. In this connection the de- 
nominational colleges would have to be 
strengthened, and much larger funds se- 
cured for education. The matter of 
trained lay workers in the churches will 
be considered as one of the urgent needs 
of the hour. The Congregational denomi- 
nation is increasing in esprit de corps, 
and in recent years there has been a large 
increase in the income of the denomina- 
tion for benevolent purposes. In 1919 
this income was $1,697,800, while in 1920 
it was $2,730,400. There are six thou- 
sand Congregational churches in America, 
and of these 2,400 gave little or nothing 
to the denominational funds. It is hoped 
to recruit these to have some fellowship 
with missionary enterprises. 


Great Gifts in the 
South for Education 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, will put on a drive on May 29 
for $33,000,000 with which to double the 
present holdings of their educational in- 
stitutions. Fifteen millions will be used 
for buildings and equipment and the re- 
mainder for endowment. Ninety-one in- 
stitutions will participate in the benefits 
of the drive. There are 2,200,000 mem- 
bers in the denomination, and the funds 
sought will amount to an average of 
three dollars a year, or five years for each 
member of the church. This is the sec- 
ond great drive on the part of this’ de- 
nomination, and it is significant that the 
benefits of this one will all go to educa- 
tion. 


Baptist Women Celebrate 
Jubilee of Organized Work 

The masculine contingent in the 
churches looked on with some suspicion 
and misapprehension when the women 
a half century ago or more began organ- 
izing missionary societies of their own. 
Women’s organization had always been 
frowned upon as dangerous. The last 
week in April the Baptist women of 
America celebrated the jubilee of their 
organization. It seems like a long time 


since people would object to women car- 
rying on a program of education for for- 
eign missions. A half century of mis- 
sionary effort has discovered for the 
church a great force which for centuries 
was unutilized. The woman's society has 
inspired thousands of young women to 
give their lives for missionary work, 
which is all pure gain. 


Annual Meeting of World Alliance 
for International Friendship 


The sixth annual meeting of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship will 
be held in Chicago May 17-19. This event 
will be far and away the biggest event for 
the Christian people of the city for the 
month. Distinguished guests from out- 
side the city will furnish a great pro- 
gram. Among these are William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Edward A. Filene, John 
Spargo, Jane Addams, Dr. Aked, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. Among 
the subjects which will be discussed are 
the following: “Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” “The Establishment of Right 
Relations with China and Japan,” 
“America’s Responsibility in World Con- 
ditions,” International Friendship and 
the Churches,” “United States and Mex- 
ico,” “Christian Unity the Basis for 
World Friendship,” and “A United 
World.” The evening sessions will be 
held in Medinah Temple, one of the 
largest auditoriums in the city. In con- 
nection with this meeting there will be 
a congress on the reduction of arma- 
ments. The Chicago Church Federation 
is acting as host for the meeting. 


Welsh Free Christians 
Hold National Meeting 


The national meeting of the free- 
churchmen of Wales was held recently 
and the various public questions that are 
related to religion were considered. The 
organization pledged itself to the sup- 
port of the Welsh temperance bill. There 
has been a movement on in Wales to 
open the moving picture theaters on Sun- 
days. This will be opposed by the 
churches. In days gone by the feeling be- 
tween Episcopalians and the free church- 
men was not cordial, but this is improv- 
ing under disestablishment. The Bishop 
of St. David’s spoke from the same plat- 
form as the president of the assembly 
in a Baptist church on the subject of the 
League of Nations. 


Conference on 
Christian Ministry 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
Eastern College Men on the Christian 
Ministry was held in Cambridge, Mass., 
April 8-10. There were a large number 
of delegates from many of the colleges 
and universities of New England. A note- 
worthy address was delivered by Rev. 
W. L. Sperry, pastor of Central Congre- 
gational church of Boston, who asserted 
that “the preacher with his two sermons 
each Sunday has greater opportunities 
to reach and to influence the lives of other 
men than has the man in any other call- 
ing. The conference laid great stress 


upon the studious habits of the minister, 
asserting that his forenoons must be 
kept clear for scholarly pursuits, if he 
is to be of real help to his people. 


Would Erect Monument to 
Memory of Missionary Leader 

The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety has appointed a committee whose 
duty it will be to plan a suitable me- 
morial to the memory of the late Rev. 
A. McLean, missionary leader of the 
Disciples of Christ. The committee is 
composed of Rev. George A. Campbell, 
Mrs. T. W. Grafton, Mrs. Maude Fer- 
ris, Rev. L. N. D. Wells and Rev. C. M. 
Chilton. Recently a district convention 
in Ohio voted to recommend that the 
body of Mr. McLean should be removed 
from the Cincinnati cemetery and taken 
to the Campbell burying ground in Beth- 
any, W. Va. The committee will con- 
sider other memorials, however, than the 
building of a tomb in a cemetery, and ‘s 
asking for suggestions from the rank and 
file of the church. 


New Testament in 
the Vernacular 


The late King Alexander of 
allowed the new testament 
Greek to enter Greece. Formerly it was 
smuggled in by immigrants from the 
United States, but at the present time, 
in spite of the law, thousands of copies 
are in circulation in Athens. Bible study 
circles have been organized. The Ortho- 
dox church has tried to enforce the cir- 
culation of the classic edition of the new 
testament, but the people will in the 
long run overrule an order which pre- 
vents a large number of believers from 
being able to study the holy scriptures. 


Greece 
in modern 


Disciples Encouraged in 
Underwritings Campaign 

At a meeting of the promotional com- 
mittee charged with the raising of the 
underwritings of the Interchurch World 
Movement, held in St. Louis May 3, it 
was announced that Euclid Avenue Dis- 
ciples church of Cleveland had voted to 
give five thousand dollars toward the 
fund. This equals the largest gift yet 
given, that of the Union Avenue church 
of St. Louis. Rev. A. E. Cory is in charge 
of the campaign and he expresses the 
greatest confidence that the Disciple 
money will all be raised for the Inter- 
church fund within the coming month. 


State Convention Season for 
Disciples of Christ 

During May and June many state con- 
ventions of the Disciples of Christ will 
be held. The Indiana convention is an- 
nounced for Tipton, May 16-19. At this 
convention the prominent feature will be 
a series of addresses by Prof. A. W. 
Taylor. The Ohio convention will be 
held at Marion, May 23-26. Other May 
conventions are those in Texas and Vir- 
ginia. June conventions will be held in 
east Oregon, Idaho, Inland Empire, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see. These conventions concern them- 
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selves largely with church extension with- 
in the state and with methods of church 
work. A section of each convention is 
given over to the women, and in most of 
the states the interests of the national so- 
cieties and of the state educational insti- 
tution are presented. 


Pessimism in the 
Christian World 

The war has left an amazing amount 
of pessimism among Christian leaders. 
Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, an ex- 
cemmunicated minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, declares that the Great 
War will be known in world history as 
the end of the Christian era. A recent 
statement by Rev. Minot Simons, secre- 
tary of the department of church exten- 
sion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is less drastic but is full of disap- 
pointment. He says: “The secretary’s 
disillusionment is now complete as to 
the immediate spiritual effect of the 
Great War on organized religion.” In 
many other quarters there has been simi- 
lar discouragement. Christian leaders 
generally agree that a war is no builder 
of Christianity or of ‘Christian ideals but 
rather a destroyer. 


Dr. Fitch Evangelizes 
Coliege Students 

The task of presenting the Christian 
gospel to students is no easy one, and in 
the selection of speakers for this work 
the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations 
exercise great care. Recently Dr. Al- 
bert Parker Fitch was invited to Brown 
University to speak to the students. He 
took as his themes, “Science and Re- 
ligion,” “Morality and Religion,” “Was 
Jesus a Moral or a Religious Leader?” 
and “The Qualifications of a Religious 
Man.” The students were allowed to 
question the speaker at the close. Dr. 
Fitch granted private interviews during 
the day, and his office was thronged. 
Four days were spent in this way and 
the whole university was filled with a 
new interest in religion. 


Town Could Not Live 
Without Churches 

The town of Liberal, Mo., has an in- 
teresting history. It was founded by a 
man by the name of G. H. Walser, a 
Spiritualist, who conceived the notion of 
founding a town with liberal ideas. This 
was to be a haven for spiritualists and 
free-thinkers. The town charter provided 
that no church or saloon should ever be 
located. In time however the saloon 
came, and then followed the church. The 
free-thought university located in the 
town proved to be inadequate for the 
moral training of the young people. At 
the present time there are two churches, 
Disciples and Methodist. The effort to 
run a community without a church has 
proven a dismal failure. 


Memory of John Huss 
Still Popular 

The name of John Huss is still re- 
vered in Bohemia, and strangely enough 
he is the patron saint of the secular so- 
cieties as well as of the evangelicals of 
that country. As an evangelistic measure 
the Protestant movement recently held 
memorial services in various sections of 


Bohemia in honor of the great martyr of 
human liberty. In connection with these 
meetings the call was issued to the peo- 
ple to leave te church that killed John 
Huss. Two hundred thousand people 
have transferred their membership from 
the Roman Catholic church this year on 
this call. Those who brought about the 
death of John Huss hardly realized that 
after more than five hundred years this 
man would still be making converts to 
the Protestant faith. 


Church Union 
in Jugo-Slavia 

The war has not brought religious tol- 
erance to the world but has if anything 
accentuated religious bitterness. In Jugo- 
Slavia there has been much religious per- 
secution of late, and this has driven the 
evangelical bodies to find fellowship with 
one another in the common cause. There 
are 480,000 Christians of the various de- 
nominations usually called evangelical, 
and these have agreed to enter into a 
church union. This will give them a 
stronger arm in dealing with catholic and 
political leaders who have made life hard 
for them. 


Unitarians of New England 
Hold a Retreat 

The Unitarians of New England he!d 
a retreat at Weston, Mass., recently. This 
is an annual custom of the denomina- 
tion in recent years. It represents a 
definite attempt to turn aside somewhat 
from the over-emphasis upon the ration- 
alistic elements of religion to those which 
are mystical. Rev. Augustus M. Lord 
of Providence preached the sermon from 
the record of the teaching of Jesus. It 
dwelt upon the fact that many fell away 
from the teaching of Jesus because they 
did not really understand it. The preach- 
er of the liberal message has the conso- 
lation of looking forward to larger things 
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for his message through the labors of 
the understanding few, was the conten- 
tion of the preacher of the day. 


Presbyterians Doing Better 
by Their Ministers 

The agitation for a juster wage for 
ministers has borne fruit in many sec- 
tions of the country. The Presbyterians 
have always been more generous in the 
way of salaries than some other denomi- 
nations, but they are making further in- 
creases. Henceforth a volunteer for home 
mission work will receive a minimum or 
$1,800 per year. In the state of Penn- 
sylvania, the strongest state for Presby- 
terianism, 436 churches have advanced 
the salary of their ministers an aggre- 
gate of $225,000, or $460 each. In that 
state there are only fifty ministers receiv- 
ing less than $1,200 per year. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Sends Men to Chicago 

The Laymen’s League of the Unitarian 
church which last year sent a large num- 
ber of men to Harvard to the Summer 
School of Theology, will this year send 
a number of Meadville men to Chicago. 
Meadville instructors will give courses, 
and the students will be given quarters 
in the Baptist Missionary Training School 
of the city. The liberal denominations 
with headquarters in the east are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the im- 
portance of the middle west in the future 
of religion in America. 


Universalists Find a 
Job for Their Laymen 

The women of the church have long 
been organized for special duty, but the 
various organizations for men have had 
a hard time making good. Some of the 
denominational brotherhoods have dis- 
appeared and others exist only feebly. 
The Universalists have organized the 


Bishop Manning Approaches 
Confirmation 


nomination. 
D. D., rector of St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N. H., has been selected as the next 


HE leading religious denomination 

in New York is the Protestant Epis- 

copal church. The consecration of 
Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., at an 
early date as bishop of the diocese is in 
itself a very significant event. He whi 
be the spiritual father of more than a 
hundred thousand souls, and it is said 
that the work of the churches in his dio- 
cese will influence a total of 350,000. The 
work is so great that he has asked for 
two suffragan bishops. The last bishop 
is said to have literally been worked to 
death. The consecration of the new 
bishop will occur in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine on May 11. Bishop 
Tuttle, assisted by Bishop Lawrence, will 
consecrate Dr. Manning to his new respon- 
sibilities. 

Dr. Manning leaves vacant the largest 
Episcopalian parish in the world. Trin- 
ity church has 8,500 communicants, and 
has endowments invested in lands and 
city property which bring in an income 
of a million dollars a year. The leader 
of this vast enterprise is always one of 
the most prominent figures of the de- 


Rev. Samuel S. Drury, 


rector of Trinity parish. The two suf- 
fragan bishops are yet to be elected. 
They will be men of large influence in 
the denomination. 

In the matter of salaries, New York 
is the most fortunate place for a minister 
of religion to be. The bishop of New 
York has a salary of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, and lives in a honse which is worth 
$150,000. His assistants receive $7,500 
each. The rector of Trinity church re- 
ceives a salary of fifteen thousand. While 
there is a Reformed church in New York 
paying a salary equally high, there are 
no ecclesiastical positions in America 
with a higher salary. 

The cathedral in which the next bishop 
will be consecrated is to be the greatest 
ecclesiastical structure in America. When 
completed, it will have cost between $12,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000. While a number 
of noteworthy cathedral churches are in 
construction in America, none will excel 
this one in beauty or magnificence. 
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Universalist Comrades, and this organiza- 
tion in a single season has shown great 
vitality. A recent meeting was held in 
the City Club in Boston at which there 
were three hundred men present, and in 
other cities there are strong chapters. 
They are making a survey of the man- 
power of the various Universalist church- 
es, and propose to furnish lay speakers 
for various occasions. A special mission- 
ary enterprise is the location of a Boys’ 
Home in Japan, which is making a large 
appeal to the men. 


Viviani Defines 
Religion of France 

M. Viviani, who came to this country 
recently on a_ special mission from 
France, spoke by invitation to the Federal 
Council Commission on Relations with 
France and Belgium. He said: “Do not 
forget that we are a nation of tolerance, 
believers in religious liberty, that we are 
a people of strong faith, and that we pro- 
tect and respect all religious faiths. A 
great French statesman, who was also an 
illustrious poet, Lamartine, characterizes 
France as the ‘Christ of Humanity.’ It 
is true in a deep and reverent sense— 
France has suffered for all peoples. That 
is still our mission, and we need your 
moral and spiritual help, and your affec- 
tionate cooperation in our future mis- 
sion.” 


Disciples Church Builds 
Clubhouse for Women 

First Christian church of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., called to its pastorate ten years 
ago a young minster, L. D. Anderson, 
who would come only on condition that 
a new church building was erected. Six 
years ago the new structure was com- 
pleted at a cost of two hundred thousand 
dollars, and it is now paid for. The next 
enterprise of this alert congregation is 
to erect a building to be used as a club- 
house for women. It will cost $200,000 
and will afford a home for 165 young 
women. Various home conveniences will 
be provided for them. Half of the money 
has already been secured and the work 
will go forward on the clubhouse this 
coming year. The minister has taken 
into the church during his ten years’ pas- 
torate over two thousand new members. 


Chicago Congregationalism Hears 
Lloyd Douglas at Club Dinner 

The Congregational Club of Chicago 
recently gave a dinner at Hotel Sherman 
with Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, minister First 
Congregational church, Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich., as chief speaker. About 300 per- 
sons were present. Dr. Douglas spoke 
on “The Higher and the Highest Educa- 
tion,” dealing with objects of religion 
which appear particularly in a university 
constituency. Over one hundred faculty 
members of the University of Michigan 
are members of Dr. Douglas’ church and 
the church is thronged with students. It 
would be difficult to say whether Dr. 
Douglas’ address stressed harder the 
principle of academic liberty and rever- 
ence, or his own confession of evangeli- 
cal faith. His sharp turns of sentences 
which have made his piquant style 
peculiarly attractive to Christian Century 
readers and readers of his charming and 
illuminating book, “Wanted—A Congre- 


gation,” kept his audience eagerly listen- 
ing for an hour and a half. Dr. William 
E. Barton presented a memorial tribute 
to Dr. Gunsaulus for the permanent rec- 
ords of the club. 


Universalists Establish 
an Itinerant Ministry 

The Universalists think that the big 
churches should not have a monopoly of 
the good preaching. They have an ar- 
rangement for sending out their very 
strongest preachers on itineraries among 
the weak churches that the latter may 
find encouragement and new strength. 
At the present time Rev. Frederick W. 
Perkins, pastor of First Universalist 
church of Lynn, Mass., is making an itin- 
erary of the smaller churches in Illinois 
and Indiana. During his absence from 
his pulpit, Rev. L. S. McCollister of Tufts 
Theological School will supply his pulpit. 
The work of Mr. Perkins in the middle 
west is directed from the western head- 
quarters of the Universalist denomina- 
tion in Chicago. 


Churchmen Favor New 
Film Measure 

The censorship fight with regard to the 
movie films has been lost in state after 
state this winter, though there are good 
indications that such measures will carry 
in New York and Massachusetts shortly. 
In California there is a bill before the 
legislature which is favored by church- 
men as obviating some of the disadvan- 
tages of putting film control into the 
hands of a few people. The Eden bill 
provides that the reviewing of films shall 
be in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and a board nominated 
by the state Board of Education. Sub- 
mission of the films would be compul- 
sory, but the power to forbid exhibition 
would not be lodged in this board. In 
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case a film was approved, the teachers 
would be allowed to announce this fact. 
Lists of approved films would be on file 
to submit to those exhibitors who wished 
to run clean shows. This list would also 
be useful to churches in fighting the im- 
moral tendencies of the cinema. 


Presbyterians Will Have a 
Church for the Jackies 

The naval school at Annapolis brings 
young men from all parts of the United 
States to study for service in the United 
States Navy. It is felt that the young 
men of this city have been neglected 
and better church facilities will be pro- 
vided for them in the future. The Pres- 
byterians have been holding church serv- 
ices in an old opera house. They will 
build a new churchly building, financing 
this enterprise from the funds of the 
New Era Movement. The church is to 
be called the National Presbyterian 
church on account of the fact that the 
membership is drawn from all of the 
different states of the union. 


President of the United 
States a C. E. Alumnus 

Dr. F. E. Clark and some other promi- 
nent workers in the Christian Endeavor 
movement recently made President Hard- 
ing an honorary alumnus of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The ceremony 
was held at the White House on Sunday 
afternoon, April 24. Surrounding Dr. 
Clark were fifty representative. pastors 
and Christian Endeavor leaders from the 
nation’s capital, representing the various 
religious denominations. An amusing in- 
cident of the formal ceremony was the 
stubbornness of the pin that was pre- 
sented. Neither Dr. Clark nor Mr. Percy 
Foster could open the pin. Dr. E. B. 
Bagby, a Disciple minister, was heard to 
suggest, “Perhaps Mrs. Harding can 


California School Calls Dean Stauffer 


HE southern branch of the Univer- 

sity of California is located in Los 

Angeles. This school provides 
courses for students during the first two 
years of their university work, after 
which they must go up to Berkeley to 
complete their studies. The University 
of California is greatly crowded, being 
now the largest university of the coun- 
try, with over ten thousand students. 
Hence there is need of further educa- 
tional opportunities in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Last year the Disciples of Christ raised 
over $800,000 for the opening of what 
they call the California Schoo] of Chris- 
tianity. The trustees of this organiza- 
tion immediately called to the financial 
headship of the organization Rev. F. M. 
Rogers, then the state secretary of south- 
ern California. Prof. C. F. Cheverton of 
Eureka College was called to the faculty 
along with Dr. D. A. Russell, Rev. C. R. 
Hudson and Prof. C. A. Cole. Recently 
an educational head for the enterprise has 
been secured in the person of Dr. Vernon 
Stauffer of Hiram College. Dr. Stauffer 
was trained at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and at Columbia University, where 
he received the degrees of A. M. and Ph. 


D. He has served as a minister as well as 
a college administrator. His title will be 
dean, < 

Two dormitories are being erected for 
the use of the school this spring, a dormi- 
tory for girls and a dormitory for boys. 
At present the classes of the new school 
are being held in the Wilshire Boule- 
vard Disciples church. The California 
School of Christianity will give religious 
courses to state university students dur- 
ing the first two years of their work in 
the university, and will offer the courses 
of a standard college for the last two 
years of the collegiate course to students 
who do not wish to go north to Berkeley. 
The authorities of the University of Cali- 
fornia are already embarrassed by the 
magnitude of their educational problem 
and they have welcomed the coming of 
the Disciples educational enterprise as it 
relieves the state of a part of its heavy 
responsibility. There is no other Dis- 
ciples educational institution in the state 
of California, and the Disciples are rela- 
tively strong in that state. It is believed, 
therefore, that the new school, which 
fills a rather unique place in the educa- 
tional world, is destined to have a very 
prosperous future. 
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open it with a hair-pin.” President Hard- 
ing in accepting the pin said: “I think 
I may say, however, in this connection, 
that, tolerant though I have been and am, 
and hope I ever shall be, in the matter 
of the religious thought and belief of the 
peoples of every land, I may confidently 
asssert it to be my strong belief that 
what this world needs today, in its dis- 
tress and want, is more Christianity, and 
a more pronounced religious tolerance as 
between denominations, both of which 
ideals are strongly represented by the 
Christian Endeavor movement.” 


Chicago Churches Took Wounded 
Soldiers to Church 

There are ten hospitals in Chicago in 
which wounded soldiers are slowly re- 
gaining their health. The Chicago Church 
Federation sent out a communication to 
the churches about the needs of these 
young men. On May 8 the churches sent 
automobiles and hauled to church the in- 
valids that were able to go. Those un- 
able to leave the buildings were present- 
ed with flowers. The occasion was 
Mothers’ Day and in the various church- 
es visited sermons were preached ap- 
propriate to the day. 


Movie Film Sets Forth 
Presbyterian Work 

At the annual meeting of the Presby- 
terian General Board of Education in 
New York recently, there was an ad- 
vance exhibition of a film setting forth 
the problems of the Presbyterian col- 


leges. The film has been prepared for 


use at the General Assembly at Winona 
Lake and after its use there it will be 
exhibited in Presbyterian churches all 
over the land. The film is called “Men 
of Tomorrow.” The New Era Move- 
ment has been using some of its money 
as “challenge funds,” and as result of 
the lure of the New Era money, a total 
of nearly five million dollars has been 
raised the past year for college buildings 
and endowment. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Board of Education has elected Dr. 
M. Willard Lampe as associate secre- 
tary in charge of the university depart- 
ment. Dr. Lampe will have headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Most of the leading de- 
nominations of America are either lo- 
cating their main missionary administra- 
tion in Chicago, as the Methodists have 
done, or else are establishing branches 
here as the Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists have done. 


New Bible House 
Dedicated in New York 

The New York Bible Society has re- 
cently finished the new Bible House, 
which is located at 5 East 48th street. 
On Monday evening, April 25, the house 
was formally dedicated by Bishop-Elect 
Manning, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. In connection with the dedica- 
tory services he prayed for the time when 
we should “all be drawn nearer together 
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in outward and visible, as well as inward 
and spiritual unity, so that in the sight 
of all men there may be one fold as wel] 
as one shepherd.” The building is the 
gift to the society from the estate of Mr, 
James Talcott, and is valued at $250,000, 
It is of unusual beauty and contains sales- 
rooms, board and committee rooms, 
kitchens and serving facilities, an as- 
sembly room, and a fine gothic study. A 
roof garden is a unique feature. The 
New York Bible Society is known for its 
conservative business policy. It never 
makes any debts, always measuring the 
work which it does by the resources 
which are at hand. 


WANTED 
Local representatives, men and women, 
to take orders for books of all kinds in 
their community; generous commissions 
Box Z, care The Christian Century. 
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between a congregation and an audience. 
be written for getting an audience; it is a matter of tricks or of special 
But every preacher, no matter what his limitations as a per- 
former, must get a congregation or get out of the ministry.” 


This is what The Epworth Herald says of Dr. Douglas’ remarkable 
book, ““Wanted—A Congregation.” Buy a copy for your pastor—or for 


“Now here is a book for 


that Pastor 


‘Of course he doesn't need it; if he did you wouldn't dare to show it 
It is called “Wanted—A Congregation,’ and its author is Lloyd 
It is part fiction and part pastoral theology, but it is all 
wonderfully good. Not even the night watchman could go to sleep over 
it; and while your pastor, as I said, doesn’t need it, he knows some pas- 
tor who does, and will know just how to get it to him without hurting 
One big thing about this book is that it makes a distinction 
Any one of a dozen recipes can 


Price, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible 


An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 


Just published and received with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm as an epoch-making work of 
marvellous value and indi ble to all intelli- 
gent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 


Edited by ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

With the assistance for the New Testament of 
A. J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 

Principal of Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 
Introduction by 
MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., LL.D. 
Formerly President of Hamilton College, author of 
“English Bible Versions and Origins,’ etc. 


A STAFF OF SIXTY-ONE CONTRIBUTORS 
Numerous Special Supplemental Articles. 
The Latest Scholarship. Over 1,000 Double- 
column Pages with Maps, Full Index, 
Bibliographies, Etc. 

“The best work of its kind.”—Proressor SANDAY. 


“Such a book as this has long been wanted.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 


“The very best handy Commentary published.”— 
Methodist Times. 
Price $4.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 











FAITH-BUILDING 
BOOKS 


Belief and Life 


By Principal W. R. Selbie 
Price $1.25 


Modern Belief in Immortality 


By Newman Smyth 
Price 75 Cents 


Through Science to Faith 
By Newman Smyth 


Belief in God 
By Jacob Gould Schurman 


Price $1.50 
The Christian Hope 


By William Adams Brown 
Price $1.75 


The Religion of a Layman 
By Charles R. Brown 


Price $1.75 


Price $1.25 
Add 10 cents per book for postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
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Suggestions for 
Commencement 


. 
Gifts 
The Daily Altar. 
By Willett and Morrison. Full leather, 
$2.50; purple cloth, $1.50. Add 8 cents 


F ostage. 


Touchstones of Success. 
By Francis E. Clark, Bishop Quayle, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis and a hundred other 
leading Americans. An excellent book 
for young men. $1.25, plus 10 cents 
postage. 


Nelson Bible, American Revised. 
Genuine leather, morocco grain, divinity 
circuit, silk sewed, round corners, red un- 
der gold edges, title stamped on back in 
pure gold, India paper, only one inch 
thick. $6.00 plus |2 cents postage. 


The Outline of History. 
By H. G. Wells. The ideal gift for 


thoughtful young people. In two vol- 
umes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
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508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Princess Salome 
A Tale of the Days of Camel-Bells 


By Dr. Burris JENKINS 


As a writer of fiction, Dr. Burris Jenkins, of 
Kansas City, is as yet scarcely known, but as a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ, as a publisher, 
as author of “THE PROTESTANT,” and as a 
man of many and varied activities, his name is 
familiar to thousands. To his many achievements 
he has now added “PRINCESS SALOME,” a 
powerful novel of the days of Christ. A master- 
piece of descriptive fiction and a message of tre- 
mendous significance that seems almost inspired 
in its broad and human conception of Christian- 
ity. It searches the very inner recesses of the soul 
and turns the eye of the reader inward upon him- 
self. George A. Miller, President of the Inter- 
national Convention of Disciples of Christ, says 
of “PRINCESS SALOME”: “It will produce 
faith and love in many cold and indifferent hearts 
and lives.” 

This is but one of many messages of praise receiv- 
ed from various sources. $2.00 plus | 2c postage. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES or 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















New Versions of the 
New Testament 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once wrote 
M to Charles Reade, the English 
novelist: “The old Bible is 
getting to be to us literary men of Eng- 
land a sealed book. We may think that 
we know it. we were taught it at home; 
we heard it read at church; perhaps we 
can quote some verses, or even passages; 
but we really know very little of it. | 
wish, Reade, that you would take up the 
Old Testament and go through it as 
though every page were altogether new 
to you—as though you had never read a 
line of it before. It will astonish you.” 


The reason of the wide popularity of the 
recent versions of the New Testament is 
simply that they aid the reader in coming to 
its messages with a sense of freshness. The 
pages glow with new interest. We recom- 
mend as the very best new translations the 
following: 


Moffatt’s New Testament, $1.50 plus 10 
cents postage. (Pocket edition, gilt edges, 
$1.75, plus 8 cents postage). 

Weymouth’s New Testament, $2.00 plus 12 
cents postage. (Pocket ed., $1.35 plus 8 cts. 

The Shorter New Testament (Kent), $1.00 
plus 10 cents postage. 

The 20th Century New Testament, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage. (Pocket edition, $1.50 
plus 8 cents postage). 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 











If Not a United Church — What? 
By Peter Ainslie 


HE first of a series of Handbooks pre- 
senting the proposals of a United Chris- 
tendom. Dr. Ainslie, who has been a 

pioneer in the cause of unity, has given much 
thought and labor to attempting a solution of 
the difficulties which bar the progress of the 
movement. This volume deals with the nec- 
essity, growth and outlook of Christian unity, 
to which is added a copious appendix. The 
argument adduced is that if unity be not 
attained, the church inevitably faces an era of 
gradually weakening power. Dr. Ainslie 
writes vigorously, yet without heat or partisan- 
ship, and presents a cogent and lucid plea for 
the cause that must be answered. 


Price $1.25 plus 10 cents postage 
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THE EXPOSITOR’S 


Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, Expositions and Illustrations 
of Every Major Text and Dominant 
Passage of the Bible 


Editors: Sir W. R. Nicoll, Lane T. Stoddart 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Its Methods 


Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a 
theme by which it is headed; for instance, 
the exposition on “Like as a father pitieth his 
children,” is entitled “THE GOD OF THE 
F —? to the exposition eight minds con- 
tribute. 


Plan and Purpose 


The Editors’ purpose in planning THE EX- 
POSITORS DICTIONARY OF TEXTS was 
to compile a compendium of Scriptural in- 
sight and comment. They did so by glean- 
ing from the master theologians and preach- 
ers of the past half century the best exposi- 
tion on every major text and dominant pas- 
sage of the Bible. 


Great Sermon Makers Approve It 


“Judging by the effect on myself I should say that 
its value lies in this: That by its wealth of apt and 
unhackneyed illustrations it starts the mind on lines of 
thought reaching far beyond the text under review. 
I welcome it as a precious boon to preachers.”— 
PRINCIPAL Davip SMITH. D.D. 


“In suggestiveness, originality and practical useful- 
ness I should think the Dictionary stands alone. This 
book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Rev. G. H. 
Morrison. M.A. 


“Its comprehensiveness seems to me to be one of its 
chief merits. I look forward to much assistance from 
constant reference to its pages.”—Rev. CANON J. G. 
Stmpson, M.A., D.D. 


“All is sifted, modern, thought-provoking. The hard- 
worked pastor will find much gold here for his mint- 
ing days.”—ReEv. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


“It is a prodigy of toil, and the result is admirable. 
It is a treasury of the best things chosen with unerring 
wisdom, arranged with skill, and made immediately 
available for the preacher’s use. The ministry of souls 
is never out of sight. A more quickening and useful 
companion to the preacher of the Word does not ex- 
ist.”"—REvV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 


In Two Great Quarto Volumes, $15.00 


SPECIAL TO CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS: 
Send $5.00 and the books will be shipped at once, on 
condition that another remittance of $5.00 be made in 
30 days, and the final installment (including carriage) 
in 60 days. 
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Four Great Books 
for Thinking People 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, on being asked what are the outstanding books of the 
day for alert churchmen and churchwomen, submits four titles. He 


considers these essential books: 


Jesus in the Experience 
of Men: By T. R. Glover 


Like Dr. Glover's earlier volume, “The 
Jesus of History,’ this one demonstrates 
afresh that “Jesus of Nazareth does stand 
in the center of human history, that he has 
brought God and Man into a new relation, 
that he is the present concern of every one 
of us and that there is more in him than we 
have yet accounted for.” The author de- 
scribes his purpose as primarily historical— 
watching “the Christian apostle and the 
Christian community brought face to face 
with new issues, intellectual, spiritual and 
social, and doing their best to adjust old 
and new.” Professor Glover is Fellow in 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and Univer- 


sity lecturer in ancient history. 
Price $1.90, plus 12 cents postage. 


Outspoken 
Essays: By Dean W. R. Inge 


Dean Inge, of St. Paul's Cathedral, Lon- 
don, is one of the great scholars of the 
Church of England, a Christian philosopher, 
a keen student of modern life and its tend- 
encies against the background of history. 
His writings have given religious faith in 
England a new intellectual appeal. He has 
won attention no less by the fearless honesty 
of his inquiry than by his profound comment 
upon the problems which today engage the 
minds of men. While he excludes from his 
consideration no source of knowledge, his ap- 
proach to the study of these matters is that of the 
man who believes in God, who believes in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, who, because of this faith, accepts the 
priestly vocation and devotes himself to the serv- 
ice of his fellows through the avenues which the 
church affords. This book is one of the most popu- 
lar of the books of “the gloomy dean,” as he is 
sometimes unjustly called. Dr. Newton believes 
that this book is one of the few current books that 
will be read fifty years from now. 


Price $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 








What Christianity Means 
to Me: By Lyman Abbott 


As indicated by its sub-title, this book is 
“a spiritual autobiography.” Dr. Abbott 
states his purpose in the book as follows: 
“I began the systematic study of the New 
Testament when | entered the ministry in 
1860. Since that time I have been a student 
of one book, a follower of one Master. This 
volume is an endeavor to state simply and 
clearly the results of these sixty years of 
Bible study, this more than sixty years of 
Christian experience. The grounds of my 
confidence in the truth of the statements 
made in this volume are the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles as reported in 
the New Testament, interpreted and con- 
firmed by a study of life and by my own 
spiritual consciousness of Christ's gracious 
presence and life-giving love.” 


Price $1.75, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Proposal of 
Jesus: By John H. Hutton 


The thesis of this book is that Jesus—dis- 
regarding, it is true, the petty disputes and 
the sects and parties of his day—had as the 
chief message of his ministry a definite solu- 
tion for the larger situation of his time, both 
political and religious, intended to avert the 
tragic and inevitable national disaster which 
he saw impending. The author holds that 
Jesus came into the world for the very pur- 
pose of submitting to mankind a program 
for both personal and social life, in the name 
of God. He was put to death because 
he adhered to his program as the only public pol- 
icy which could save the Jewish nation. Also, that 
his program “still stands, and still represents his 
mind and what he accepted as the mind of God and 


the final ruling upon the conduct of human affairs.” 
Dr. Newton says of the book: “The author makes 
the whole ministry and message of Jesus not only 


luminous but awe-inspiring.” 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 
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The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


The most beautiful book of personal devotion and 
family worship published in many years. 


Published in Two Editions: 


In full leather, with gilt edges, at $2.50 
per copy; five copies for $11.00; eight for 
$17.00. 


In beautiful purple cloth, at $1.50 per 

copy; five copies for $7.00; eight for $10.00. 
This book makes an ideal gift, and its use in a con- 
gregation will grow the devotional spirit. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., “- Chicago 














The Meaning of 
Service 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


NYONE who thinks at all in our day 
about humanity’s condition must think 


about service, its meanings, motives 
and aims. This book conceives of service as 


God’s Faith 
in Man 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


NE of the outstanding religious prophets 
of today is Dr. Shannon, until recently 








the indispensable expression of discipleship, the 
practical overflow of the Christian life. A 
life that rightly conceives of prayer, and that 
is dominated by faith, must be serviceable, and 
so there is now the trilogy of Dr. Fosdick’s 
interpretations of Christian character. His 
other books, “The Meaning of Prayer” and 
“The Meaning of Faith,” have been more 
widely read than any other books on religion 
published in many years. These are all in- 
tensely suggestive to makers of sermons and 
addresses, 


Price $1.25, plus 6 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











of Brooklyn, now successor to Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago. 

The Biblical World says of him: “Seldom 
can the much abused word ‘brilliant’ be cor- 
rectly applied to a living preacher; but in the 
case of Dr. Shannon no other term is appro- 
priate. He is radiant and glittering and sur- 
prising and illuminating.” 


This is Dr. Shannon’s Latest 
Book of Sermons 
Price of the book, $1.25, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
































| Evenden Life Books 


Inspirational, Devotional Books by Writers 
of Spiritual Vision 


Over a half million “Everyday Life” books have 

been sold. The little volumes are put up in a com- 

pact, handy, pocket edition, printed on thin paper, 
bound in art leather. 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
By H. E. Fosdick 
PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
By Cleland B. McAfee 
This book shows how the Psalms grew out of the 
actual lives of men who were vividly conscious both 
of God and the social group. 
THE MANY SIDED DAVID 
By Philip E. Howard 
A new and sympathetic interpretation of the charac- 
ter of David, which brings the real man vividly before 
the reader. The treatment is full of challenge to truly 
Christian living. 
A LIVING BOOK IN A LIVING AGE 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
The theme is built around the living power of the 
Bible. The book carries the conviction that this living 
power is as strong now as ever and as sure in its re- 
vitalizing influence. 
PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By John Douglas Adam 
A stimulating use of Paul’s intense experiences and 
forceful teaching to make possible a closer application 
of Christian standards to personal problems. 
UNDER THE HIGHEST LEADERSHIP 
By John Douglas Adam 
A book that deals with realities, in presenting what 


living under the leadership of Christ may mean. 
BUILDING ON ROCK 

By Henry Kingman 
A book meeting the demand for reality in religion by 
indicating what Jesus showed to be essential to a life 
built on eternal foundations. 

CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

By E. I. Bosworth 
The words of the Master made luminous by comment 
and helpful quotations in prose and poetry. 

THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 

By John T. Faris 
A virile study of the elements, from Paul’s viewpoint, 
which enter into the complete Christian life, with an 
extraordinary amount of rich illustrative material. 

MEETING THE MASTER 

By Ozora S. Davis 
Our Lord’s conversations with individuals studied to 
bring out the essential traits of His character, and the 
effect upon the lives of those who talked with Him. 
HOW GOD MADE MEN 

By Frederick Harris 


The careers of outstanding Bible characters are stud- 
ied, to obtain light upon the supremely important 
question of individual life work. OF special interest to 
young people. 


Each $1.15, plus 6 cents postage 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


reviewing Kirby Page’s new book, just 
published by the Christian Century Press, 


The SWORD or The CROSS 


says: 

“Six years ago,” writes Kirby Page, the 
author of the book, “ it was generally believed 
that the church was opposed to war. It was— 
in theory. It remained so until crowned heads 
and other rulers made declarations and mobil- 
ized their fighting men. Then the church did 
what it has consistently done for a thousand 
years—it flung itself unreservedly into the 
struggle. Can it be that the church has been 
wrong in holding this attitude toward war?” 
The author is almost inclined to answer in the 
negative. But although war, at the moment 
of its inception, may be said to be favored by 
the majority, the still more searching question 
arises whether the majority is infallible. Ma- 
jorities, including the church and the govern- 
ment, have opposed and persecuted many of 
the world’s greatest benefactors—men who 
brought new light to bear on science, men emi- 
nent in religion, in the great movements for hu- 
man freedom, as well as in needed reforms and 
in many other lines of world progress. Every 
student of history knows it; surely the majority 
is not infallible! 


“What might have been the history of the last 
twenty centuries if the church had consistently 
opposed war? The writer of this book reminds 
us again of the teachings of Jesus, many of 
them still but dimly comprehended or even 
wholly misunderstood. The “sword,” of which 
he spoke in Matt. 10:34 and Luke 22:36, was 
to mark the line of division between right and 
wrong, to make a cleavage, not in the bodies of 
men, but in the ancient philosophies and age- 
old customs, and especially in the interpretation 
of religion. His teachings to his followers, his 
rejection of the tempter’s lure of worldly great- 
ness and power, his new standard of love and 
kindness, of forgiveness, of brotherhood, were 
all against war and bloodshed. His kingdom 
was not one of power and possessions and 
mighty armies and wars. It is, as clearly as his 
words could express it, a kingdom in the hearts 
of men who place love and faith and kindness 
and mercy above all the prizes of the world, 
with its fightings and conquests. This was the 
meaning accepted in the early church. Has the 
modern church wholly forgotten the glorious 
vision? 

“We commend this little volume. It is timely 
and inspirational.” 


Price of the book, $1.20, plus 8c postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Deaborn St., Chicago 






































The Outline of History 


By H. G. WELLS 


A SURVEY OF THE 41 CHAPTERS 


The World’s Dawn. 


The world was old long before the coming of man, those immeasurable ages of life's first faint 
stirrings of which most of us know so little and are unable to learn much from professorial mono- 
graphs. The “Outline” gives this marvellously interesting story in language which brings before 
the mind's eye a thoroughly understandable realization of those ages through which mass and 
matter passed, up to the crude beginnings of living creation, and thence to the giant reptiles and 
animals—a brilliantly told story, covering millions of years and culminating in the advent of man. 


Man’s Advent. 


The dim mystery of man’s origin is wisely dealt with. Sources are examined—the Bible, Evolu- 
tion, and so on, in the light of actual discoveries of the Neanderthalic and other ages, and so is 
composed a picture of earliest human life and origins, which is full of enlightenment on the ques- 
tion. After that picture, the reader is shown mankind's victories and failures in the struggle for 
life against mammoths and monsters, his gradual rise from the primitive, the instinct of love and 
hate, the family idea, the earliest methods of protection and reasoning, the growth of intelligence. 
And so he emerges from savagery, he takes his first step along the path which leads to today. 


Civilization’s Cradle. 
It is curious to picture an inarticulate world, yet it was so until man began to think; then came 
speech, which for long was the only means of record, a time of mythology and superstition out 
of which religion grew. The next steps in communication were signs, picture-language and writ- 
ing, then art and culture. How, gradually over many centuries, all this came about in different 
parts of the world is told in the ‘Outline’ and a marvellously fascinating story it is, of a world in 
civilization’s cradle, still in the swaddling clothes of development. 














History’s Beginnings. 
When mankind woke up to a realization of cause and effect, history began; sanguinary wars, 
brutal enslavings of nations, wholesale magnificent though crude conceptions. Thrilling pages 
these make in “‘Outline,"’ wherein graphic portrayal is given of how these early races, some van- 
ished, others surviving, made history, and in doing so wove the fabric of the world's polity, out of 
which evolved both the freedoms and oppressions of today. 


In Anno Domini. 


A right understanding of these years is necessary to the student of social and political questions, 
particularly in early Anno Domini when the world consciousness was keen and its conscience 
impressionable. It was the age of mind over matter, of noble chivalries struggling amid selfishness 
and greed, of Crusades and Magna Charta, the dawn of light and freedom. These two thousand 
years of progress are vividly outlined by Mr. Wells in words which get at the truth through the 
glamour and glitter and leave the reader in good view of the facts in accurate perspective. 


What of Tomorrow? 


After coming down to recent years, traversing the nineteenth century and revealing much about 
the Great War, the author takes the reader to the top of the high tower of his farsightedly practi- 
cal imagination and shows him the world as it is to be if right and freedom are to sway and man- 
kind is to gain good from the trials which have lately been tearing civilization. Without doubt 
such a coherent and common-sense plan of world co-operation as here depicted is an ideal worth 
the sacrifice of the War years, and if it is to come it will only be by united and unselfish action. 
Such a plan to study and work for is alone worth many times the cost of these volumes—in- 
valuable as they are in other respects. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


In two volumes: $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
Special terms to Christian Century readers, $5.00 down, balance 30 days. 
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